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WINTER SCENE ON THE CATTERSKILLS, 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

Tue most striking shades in this engraving are those 
formed by the half risen moon on the ice and clouds. 
The moonlight is scantily visible on the trunks of some 
of the trees, but as its reflection from these objects is 
in an opposite direction, it is scarcely noticeable, the 
dark shades of the forest being towards us. The formi- 
dable attack which the picture represents as about to be 
made on that old savage of the forest, a stray bear, by 
the sportsmen on the right, will do for the entertain- 
ment of children, and adds variety to the piece. 

This engraving is faithful to nature; and the reader 
must not forget that the merit of the picture lies in this 
fidelity. Here almost every tree may be distinguished ; 
and referred to its proper genus, or species. 

Some may stumble at the selection of a winter scene, 
in mid-summer. But the artist insists that it is correct 
to entertain the eye with frigid pictures in the midst 
of oppressive and enervating heat. In the same spirit 
we deck our apartments in winter with shrubbery care- 
fully preserved from the frost, that we may retain some 
of the tokens of vegetable life under the reign of death. 
In a word, as we value the portraits of our friends most 
after they are dead and the living forms are passed 
away, so the pictures of seasons passed by are more 
agreeable than sketches of what is now before us. 

To those who never visited the north in winter, this 
engraving will lose much of its interest. It figures to 
the eye the fraction of a region of evergreens, where 
even in the midst of winter the forests retain some 
of their beauty. Mr. Willis says, “The great propor- 
tion of evergreen trees, shrubs, and creepers in the 
American mountains, make the winter scenery less 
dreary than would be at first imagined. But even the 
nakedness of the deciduous trees is not long observable. 
The first snow clothes them in a dress so feathery and 
graceful, that, like a change in the costume of beauty, 
it seems lovelier than the one put off; and the constant 
renewal of its freshness and delicacy, goes on with a 
variety and novelty which is scarce dreamed of by 
those who see snow only in cities, or in countries 
where it is rare.” 

Though winter has its uses and its charms, yet it is 
generally accounted a dreary season—an apt emblem 
of death. The reader may be young—in the spring 
time of life, or in its vigorous maturity. Let her not 
forget that winter is near, and that though it approaches 
by insensible degrees, yet it will soon be here. It is, 
however, a cheering reflection that the soul hath its 
evergreens. The graces of the Holy Spirit will never 
wither under the blasts of the destroyer. All else 
will fade and perish, but these, like the evergreens 
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of nature, will appear more attractive than ever amidst 
the desolations of death. Let us prepare for this dreary 
season. Let us secure the means of entertainment and 
enjoyment when the vigor and the cheerfulness of youth 
forsake us. We shall be forward to improve life, if we 
can learn to look upon it as it is. And whatisit? A 
vapor—a shadow—as a dream when one awaketh—“as 
a sleep” which, disturbed, seems from the oblivion of its 
state, to be absolutely nothing. ; 

Time is on the wing. No power can check its pro- 
gress. Years come and go in swift succession. Each 
fulfills its errand and flies for ever. But, alas! each 
carries along with it a faithful report of your aims and 
deeds, and you shall hear the full echo of its tones, in 
eternity. Will you remember the period is near when 
this world will fail you? when this probation with all 
its uses will be changed to a state of eternal recom- 
pense? Your round of earthly pleasures will not be 
everlasting. The tokens of youth, health, and pros- 
perity which now encourage your devotion to the world, 
are like a shadow which declineth. ‘The rose blooms 
on your cheek, and the diamond sparkles in your eye; 
but you will soon fade as the flower, and wither as the 
parched field. Yes the time is near when your keenest 
appetites will be dull, your acutest sensibilities blunted, 
and your liveliest fancy languid. And then your con- 
science in spite of bribes will execute its office. 

But it is possible to anticipate that hour, not only in 
imagination, but by a sober preparation for its opening 
scenes. Let us dismiss all levity of thought and be- 
havior, and seriously apply ourselves to the acquisition 
of true wisdom. Let us put away folly from our lives, 
and we shall escape its fruits in death. The winter 
of our being will be crowned with scenes fair, bright 
and attractive. It will be a season of sunshine—a 
season of flowers—a season of rich and joyous harvests 
whose fruits shall be immortal. 

Perhaps by a course of Christian diligence as fol- 
lowers of Christ we are preparing to reap that eternal 
harvest. Well for us if this be the case, and thrice 
happy for us if we fall not from our steadfastness, But 
even to such the following lines of an admired poet 
will not be misapplied. 

“Up! Christian, up!—and sleep’st thou still ? 

Day light is glorious on the hill! 

» And far advanced the sunny glow 
Laughs in the joyous vale below: 
The morning shadow, long and late, 
Is stretching o’er the dial’s plate. 
Up! Christian, up! thy cares resign! 
The past, the future, are not thine! 
Show forth to-day thy Savior’s praise— 
Redeem the course of evil days; 
Life’s shadow, in its lengthening gloom, 





Points daily nearer to the tomb.” 
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Original, 
RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


BY S. COMFORT. 


Dearu is appalling to the stoutest heart. We in- 
stinctively shrink from its withering touch. And this 
emotion has reigned predominant in the heart of man 
in all ages; and when not overcome by some antago- 
nist passion, principle, or sentiment, or some erroneous 
notion of virtue which inculcated a reckless contempt 
of death—the offspring doubtless of a gross and cor-| 
rupt system of education—it has shown itself among | 
men in all times and places with but little variation in| 
its full strength and influence. In fact, every thing ani- | 
mate flies from death as from the face of a malignant 
enemy. To man it is the grand secret; one which he 
must experience to know. And as prying as is our, 
natural curiosity, though thousands have courted death 
from other motives, who has ever sought it from a. 
desire to indulge this propensity? And though the 
grave is sure to become our tenement, we studiously | 
avoid every path which we imagine leads to it, till at 
last by nature’s stern decree we are made its unwilling | 
tenants, 

But death is not a being, but a state; a universal | 
effect of a universal cause. Why then should we still 
direct our abhorrence against this inevitable effect, as' 
if there were something repugnant and cruel in death? 
Why not at once transfer all our invincible aversion | 
from the offspring to its malignant parent, sin? But 
for sin death had never entered the world; and but for 
sin even now death would prove an infinite blessing, 
rather than a destroying curse. The atonement trans-'| 
forms this dreaded monster into a smiling and benig- | 
nant friend. It not only opens a door of hope for the, 
sinner, but it points to a fountain where he may wash | 
away his deepest stains. It does more. It lifts the) 
dark vail by which the grave is mantled, and darts a’ 
ray of immortal hope to its deep, cold centre. It alone} 
triumphantly answers the great question of the patriarch | 
of Uz, “If a man die, shall he live again?” It says’ 
he shall: that all the unknown and forgotten dead, | 
from their slumbers of a thousand years, shall wake, 
and come back again to life and youth. 

This consideration alone invests Christ’s resurrection | 
with infinite importance, All we have to hope in time | 
or eternity reposes on this basis. It is the grand key- | 
stone of the atoning system. For were only this one) 
stone wanting in the great moral arch, which sustains | 
a world of human intelligences from plunging into the 
gulf of eternal perdition, the system would be imper- | 
fect, and the structure fall. This has long since been) 
seen and felt by both the friends and foes of Chris-| 
tianity. To the important fact of Christ’s resurrection, | 
the apostle appealed in triumph for the divine authen-. 
ticity of the doctrine of salvation by faith in the cruci-| 
fied Redeemer; and against this main pillar of the) 
fortress of revealed truth the virulent, daring infidel has 
leveled his heaviest: ordnance. Had the strong hold | 
been vulnerable at this point, the claims of the one, 
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with the hopes.of all believers, would have been swept 
away, while the empty boast and the inglorious tri- 
umph of the other would have been complete. 

But the advantage which would be gained to the 
cause of infidelity, could not the resurrection of Christ 
be established, has not been seen in modern times 
only: it was manifest to the captious and sceptical 
Jews who were principal in procuring our Savior’s 
death. Hence as a timely after-thought it occurred to 
them, subsequent to the crucifixion and interment 
of Christ, that having foretold his resurrection from the 
dead on the third day, his disciples might come and 
remove his body from the tomb within that time, and 
then say to the people that he had risen again. 
Against such a wicked artifice, of which their estima- 
tion of the virtue and integrity of the apostles allowed 
them to suppose them capable, it was deemed prudent 
to provide, by sealing the door of the sepulchre with 
the governor’s seal, and by setting a guard of sixty 
armed men. And certainly the means were ample to 
accomplish the end they had in view. All this was 
frankly assented to by the governor, and as promptly 
executed by those who sought the sanction of his 
official authority; little suspecting that their studied 
precaution against the anticipated artifice and falsehood 
of the apostles would prove the means of establishing, 
beyond contradiction, the important fact of Christ’s 
resurrection on the testimony of his bitterest enemies; 
while they themselves would be reduced to an ex- 
pedient as absurd, false, and ridiculous as that of which 
they had suspected the apostles! But such was the 
fact. The thought was quite above their groveling 
conceptions, that they were contending with an om- 
nipotent arm, directed by an omniscient eye, which 
upheld an all-pervading system of providence, which 
would so overrule the whole as to make even the wrath 
of man to praise him. It is true, as a matter of mere 
human policy, their military band might intercept any 
collusion on the part of interested and designing apos- 
tles. But what was a guard of sixty men, whole 
cohorts, or legions of veteran troops, in the presence 
of commissioned angels, who could have blasted, with 
the breath of their wings, whole empires of armed 
soldiers! Had these intrepid Roman guards fully 
realized how completely they were under that power 
which could crumble the pillars of earth, of which they 
had a fearful token when they felt the earth quaking 
under their feet, how would they have expostulated 
with the officer of the guard who gave them their 
station at Joseph’s tomb? They only act in keeping 
with the well known attributes of human nature and 
the surrounding circumstances, when they betray the 
terror and paleness of death. And what was the 
executive seal in his presence who sways a resistless 
sceptre alike over men on earth and over moral beings 
in the unseen spirit-land. 

But though nature witnessed against them, attesting 
the verity of Christ’s resurrection, neither the soldiers, 
chief priests, nor Pharisees were subdued and reclaimed 
by such a marked and emphatic rebuke. See their 
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slanderous and collusive attempt to account to the 
public for the absence of our Lord’s body from the 
tomb. Recovering from their trepidation, the van- 
quished guard stole away into the city and related 
what had transpired. Matters had taken a course not 
anticipated by the chief priests, and had assumed a 
posture to them no less awkward than unexpected. 
They could not but foresee that by his disciples and 
friends, Christ’s resurrection would be boldly asserted ; 
nor is it improbable the appointment of the guard was 
known in the city, nor could it be denied: And with- 
out sufficient motive for concealment, those frightened 
soldiers would be certain to describe the strange phe- 
nomena they had witnessed. ‘Therefore, to indemnify 
them for repressing the truth, and for asserting the 
grossest falsehood ever uttered, even at the expense 
of their honor and safety with the government, a large 
and merited bribe is put into their hands, and the gov- 
ernor is influenced to waive the enforcement of the 
incurred penalty of their confessed delinquency, which 
was death. Thus as ridiculous and false as was the 
statement that “his disciples came by night and stole 
him away while” (as valiant and trust-worthy sentinels) 
“they slept; as criminalas it was for a sentinel to 
sleep at his post; and as unlikely as it was that a guard 
of sixty men should all fall and remain asleep at once; 
or that if some of the number were awake so as to 
testify what transpired, that they should not resist the 
eleven apostles and call their sleeping comrades to their 
aid—the fabrication of this report seemed to be the best 
mode of shuffling off the difficulty, and of accounting 
to the public in a manner at all specious for what had 
come to pass. And here we ask, is it uncharitable to 
regard this as a fair specimen of the weight and candor 
of the arguments and objections by which sceptics have 
attempted to invalidate divine revelation? What a 
dark picture of poor, fallen, perverted human nature! 
Such it must remain while the only instrumentality 
adequate to restore and exalt it is rejected. But let us 
turn to a scene which presents it in some of its most 
amiable and attractive aspects. 

The two Marys—whom we last saw with the 
daughters of Jerusalem weeping while they beheld 
the cross—followed their Lord to the tomb and sat 
over against the sepulchre beholding where his body 
was laid. Last at the cross and first at the sepulchre, 
they were not forgetful of their Lord during the Jewish 
Sabbath; but as soon as it closed, in token of their 
tender affection, bought or prepared sweet spicery to 
perfume his body. Thus prompted, on the morning 
of the third day, while it was yet dark, they repair to 
his tomb. Aware that the door of the sepulchre 
consisted of a massive stone, presenting a formidable 
barrier to their feeble strength, but not to the pious 
affection which burned in their hearts, their thoughts 
outrunning their feet, in the language of artless nature 
they ask, “ Who shall roll us away the stone from the 
door of the sepulchre?” But approaching, to their 
pleasing surprise, they find it already removed, and 
enter in upon the area or floor of the excavated rock, 








by the sides of which niches were hewn to receive the 
bodies there entombed, in one of which the body 
of Jesus had been laid. But they find it not. At this 
moment what must have been the conflict in their 
bosoms between love, sorrow, and disappointment! 
Pious and sacred friendship is defeated. Nor is their 
perturbation allayed but rather increased by the sight 
of two angels who kindly chide them for seeking the 
living among the dead, reminding them of his own 
declaration that he would rise again. While it does 
not comport with the limits or design of this work to 
attempt to harmonize the slightly varying narratives 
of the evangelists, we cannot omit the exquisitely 
touching scene, when the Savior discovered himself to 
Mary Magdalene. She seems to have gone first to tell 
Peter and John, and to have followed them back to the 
sepulchre. They had again left; but she clung to the 
sacred spot. And while she stood there alone weeping, 
stooping down, she looked into the sepulchre; and to 
two angels who asked her why she wept and whom she 
sought, she replied, because they had taken away her 
Lord and she knew not where they had laid him. 
Turning herself she saw Jesus standing, but recognized 
him not. He made the same inquiry. Supposing him 
to be one of the sentinels, she said, if he would tell her 
where her Lord was laid she would take him away, 
Jesus accented her name, “ Mary /” It was the voice 
of Jesus. She could only exclaim, “My Master!” 
throwing herself at his feet. He kindly said, “Cleave 
not tome. I am not yet ascended to my Father. Go 
and tell my brethren that I ascend to my Father and 
your Father; to my God and your God.” Thus, with 
others who like her were early at the sepulchre, as the 
reward of their love and attachment to their crucified 
Lord, she had the distinguished honor of being the 
first to preach a risen Savior to the disciples as they 
mourned and wept. 

Here let us pause a moment, and reflect on the scene 
we have reviewed. On what point shall we fix our 
eyes? Shall we speak of the amiableness of piety as 
seen in those devoted women, who not only ministered 
to Christ while he was alive, but sympathized with him 
in death, and with unabated affection hung around his 
grave? Great was their fidelity, and great their 
reward, But let us remember that benevolence to his 
children is rewarded as if shown to himself. Though 
we cannot have Mary’s sight of the risen Savior, we may 
have Mary’s faith, her love, and her joy. If her heart, 
so shall her reward be ours. Or shall we ask, what 
stronger evidence of the fact in question could we 
have than is adduced by the evangelists? What testi- 
mony could have been freer from suspicion than that 
of the soldiers? Theirs is a testimony extorted from 
them by events and circumstances over which they 
could have no control, and in which they had no 
design. It supports a fact they would have had other- 
wise. Their interests lay on the other side, It is the 


‘testimony of the opposite party in the issue. In all, 


how clearly do we see the hand of God. For it is 
only saying what every well-read Biblical student 
2 
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must believe, that it was foreseen how the fact 
of Christ’s resurrection would be called in question; 
hence the evidence was provided and preserved to meet 
the objections, and to establish the fact in all future 
ages of the world. 

After his resurrection, the Savior, during forty days, 
had frequent interviews with his disciples on various| 
occasions; and, finally, eight days before the feast| 
of Pentecost, which was celebrated fifty days after the 
Passover at which he was crucified, leading out his’ 
disciples as far as Bethany, about two miles east! 
from Jerusalem, having lifted up his hands and blessed 
them, he ascended up to heaven out of their sight and 
sat down at the right hand of God, where he ever liveth 
to make intercession for us till he shall come again to 
judge the world. 


Death, as he struck that noblest victim, found 
His sting was lost for ever in the wound, 

The grave, that held his corse, her richest prize, 
Yielded him back, victorious, to the skies. 

He lives: ye bars of steel! ye gates of brass! 
Give way, and let the King of glory pass; 

He lives; ye golden portals of the spheres! 
Open, the Sun of righteousness appears. 

But, ah! my spirit faints beneath the blaze, 
That breaks, and brightens o’er the latter days, 
When every tongue his trophies shall proclaim, 
And every knee shall worship at his name; 

For he shal! reign with undivided power, 

To earth’s last bounds, to Nature’s final hour. 








Let us glance at some of the consequences which 
must accrue, were not Christ’s resurrection indis-| 
putably established. Without this, his claims to! 
divinity would be essentially invalidated, because only | 
as God had he power to lay down his life, and to take 
it again. It was not by the thorns, the nails, the 
soldier’s spear he died; he delivered up his spirit to his| 
Father; neither Ais death nor his resurrection can be 
attributed to his humanity; he both died and rose} 
again by divine power. Hence both these acts prove | 
him God as well as man. 

Surrender this, and the atonement would lose its! 


virtue and efficacy, because there would be no inter- | 








cessor to plead its merit in behalf of the condemned | 
sinner. If we can, and if we may view Christ’s| 
death apart from his mediation as our advocate, the 
sacrifice would be seen as being already offered, but} 
there would be no high priest found to enter the holy 
of holies, that is heaven itself, to sprinkle this sacri- 


ficial blood before the mercy seat: none to stand 
before the throne as the sinner’s surety, to urge the| 


merit of that death and the cleansing virtue of that, 


blood by which we are justified. We can as well) 
dispense with the atonement as with the mediator. | 

Had Christ not risen, the empire of death would) 
have remained invincible and unbroken. Of all who) 
have, and who shall submit to his resistless sceptre, 
none would yield in the conflict with the hope of a) 
fina! retrieve, with the assurance of full indemnification. | 
But how different is it now. His resurrection is the 
pledge and earnest of our own. Of this well-grounded | 
fact, the great apostle of the Gentiles availed himself | 
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in his masterly argument in support of the general 
resurrection in his first epistle to the Corinthians. 
How clearly does he show that if the dead rise not, 
then is not Christ risen; and if Christ be not risen, our 
faith is vain, we are yet in our sins. He then arrays 
the irrefragable evidences of his resurrection, being the 
first fruits of them that slept. Hence, them who sleep 
in Christ will God also bring with him. Here then is 
the anchor of our hope. The golden rays of this great 
truth pierce the centre of the grave, illuminating its 
coldest, darkest recess, affording the living, the dying, 
and the dead, divine security of final redemption from 
the cruel bondage of its wide and long maintained 
dominion. And what cordial is so sweet as this 
sublime and heavenly truth. How it consoles the 
agonizing parent’s heart, when the tender scion is 
rudely nipt by the untimely frost, or broken by the 
sickness of a day: or the lonely orphan, feeling in 
the loss of that beloved parent, as if the last and 
strongest barrier between him and the grave were now 
broken down, and as if the waters of Jordan were 
beginning to rise around his feet. How it allayed the 
burdened grief gushing from the throbbing hearts of the 
two sisters of Bethany—to hear the Savior say, “Thy 
child, thy parent, thy brother, thy husband, shall rise 
again!” If the tears of sorrow must still flow, they 
are sweetened by immortal hope. 

But if this truth is a balm to others, why may it not 
be such to me? Let me apply it to my own heart, 
since I know that I too must die. I have a thousand 
admonitions that I am traveling to the grave. - My feet 
may now be standing near its very margin. Though 
shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it, with my 
hopes firmly grounded upon this rock, I can still sing, 


“T would not live away; no, welcome the tomb, 
Since Jesus has lain there I dread not its gloom; 
There sweet be my rest till he bid me arise, 

To hail him in triumph descending the skies.” 
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THE TULIP AND EGLANTINE. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Tue Tulip call’d to the Eglantine: 
“Good neighbor, I hope you see 

How the throngs that visit the garden come 
To pay their respects to me: 

The florist admires my elegant robe, 
And praises its rainbow ray, 

Till it seems as if through his raptured eyes 
He was gazing his soul away.” 


“Tt may be so,” said the Eglantine; 
“Tn a humble nook I dwell, 

And what is passing among the great 
I cannot know so well; 

But they speak of me as the flower of Love, 
And that low, whisper’d name, 

Is dearer to me and my infant buds 





Than the loudest breath of fame.” 
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Original. 
DEATH OF CHILDREN. 

Deatn, even to Christians, is the source of much 
sorrow; and, perhaps, the decease of children, gives 
to parents the keenest pangs that the human heart is 
capable of enduring. ‘The distress of King David, as 
related in the second of Samuel, on account of the 
death of his first-born by “ Bath-sheba his wife,” is, 
probably, as strong an exemplification of the correct- 
ness of this sentiment, as history affords. When the 
child was taken sick, he besought God for its restora- 
tion to health, although he had been assured by the 
prophet, that it should surely die. ‘And David fasted, 
and went in, and lay all night upon the earth;” and 
when “the elders of his house” attempted to raise him 
from his prostrate position and comfort him, “he would 
not, neither did he eat bread with them.” Thus did 
he continue to fast and mourn for seven days, until the 
child died, as had been foretold by Nathan; then he 
arose, anointed himself, changed his apparel, and ate 
bread. And now it was that David made use of that 
most beautiful passage: “ But now he is dead, where- 
fore should I fast? can I bring him back again? I 
shall go to him, but he shall not return to me.” Here 
was perfect resignation, where before had been unmiti- 
gated anguish. 

Upon this passage Dr. Clarke remarks: “It is one 
of the most solid grounds of consolation to surviving 
friends, that they shall by and by be joined to them in 
a state of conscious existence. This doctrine has a 
very powerful tendency to alleviate the miseries of 
human life, and reconcile us to the death of most 
beloved friends. And were we to admit the contrary, 
grief, in many cases, would wear out its subject before 
it wore out itself.” To the truth of these sentiments, 
the happy experience of Christians in all ages bear 
conclusive testimony; for, as Dr. C. further remarks, in 
the comforting language of the word of life, “‘ We well 
know who has taught us not to sorrow as those without 
hope for our departed friends.” 

We were blessed with three “olive plants,” when 
our merciful Father in his wise, but painful, dispensa- 
tion, saw fit to remove one, the second-born, from our 
embrace, into the “palace of angels and God.” Then 
it was that the consolations of religion came seasonably 
to our support—for it seemed to us that none ever 
suffered as we did. The child died of whooping 
cough. He continued to get worse, for his constitution 
was naturally feeble and had been broken down by 
previous disease, until the day before he died. On 
Thursday evening, about 8 o’clock, he was taken with 
a spell of coughing, but his little frame was unable to 
bear the shock so often repeated, and he was thrown 
into convulsions, which affected the brain. It was 
three hours before we could obtain medical assistance— 
but medicine, nor the aid of kind friends who ran to 
our relief, could avert the blow—and our hearts felt it. 
I knew my much-loved child must die. In about an 
hour after the first convulsion, he revived so as to 
know us when we spoke to him, but his sight had 











failed. He continued sensible until about 12 o’clock, 
during which time he was in most acute pain, and his 
calls, evidently for relief and ease, were heart-rending. 
He lingered until 5 o’clock on Friday evening, when 
his sanctified spirit returned to him who, in mercy, had 
encased it in a casket of clay, and lent it to us for a 
short time to gladden our hearts. Joshwa is no more ! 
We bow in meek submission to the will of the Lord, 
‘and own that he can do no wrong. 

| In a quiet country burial-ground, a few miles from 
| the busy city, beneath the o’er-spreading boughs of an 
apple tree, repose his remains; and on a plain marble 
slab, marking the spot, is the following inscription: 


«Entombed here, 
All that was mortal of 
J T Cc ( 
Whose spirit went to heaven, 
October 9, 1840, 
Aged 2 years, 8 months and 14 days.” 


Among the tokens of sympathy received from kind 
friends, during our season of grief, were the following 
communications, The first is an extract of a letter 
from a minister of the Gospel, learned and eloquent, 
but the subject of bodily affliction, who little thought, 
'perhaps, when he was pouring into our stricken hearts 
‘the “medicine of consolation,” that he himself would 
so soon have to mourn the demise of a beloved father— 
a minister of half a century’s standing in the Church, 
‘who fell in the battle field with the panoply of the 
Gospel upon him; whose labors were most abundant, 
‘and whose praise is on the lips of thousands who have 
‘received spiritual benefit from his ministrations. He 
writes thus: “Suffer me, dear D., to condole with you 
‘in your recent melancholy bereavement—the loss of 
your interesting little son. No more shall his musical 
prattle salute your ears, nor his exhibitions of future 
‘promise gladden your heart. The fond dreams of his 
|parents are dispelled by the monster king. he play- 
things which amused your little one are thrown idly 
iby, and their sight will only serve to awaken pensive 
‘recollections of the innocent and beloved one, 

‘Who sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heaven.’ 

|The ancients use to say, ‘Whom the gods love, die 
young;’ and under similar circumstances of distress 
endeavored to draw from the sentiment thus expressed, 
‘the medicine of consolation to heal their wounded and 
‘bleeding hearts. How grateful should we be who have 
la better word of promise to console us in affliction. 
'You can, by faith, hear our blessed Savior still say, in 
‘a sense a little different from that originally intended, 
but, thanks be to God, equally true, ‘Suffer little chil- 
dren ,o come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.’ How infinitely superior 
are the rich and sublime hopes of our glorious Chris- 
tianity, to all the groveling and insipid teachings of a 
worldly philosophy. Truly was I delighted with. the 
vein of pious resignation running through your letter, 
How sweet the sentiment of Scripture, ‘I had fainted 
unless I had believed to see the goudness of the Lord 

















in the land of the living.’ ” 
2 
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The next, in verse, is from a pious and intelligent| 
lady; and if it convey the same balm to the hearts! 
of any of your numerous readers, who may be sorrow-_ 
ing on account of the loss of a dear child, that it did to’ 
ours, its publication will not be in vain. 


LINES ADDRESSED TO D. E. C., COMPOSED AT THE FUNERAL 
OF AN INFANT SON, BY MRS. H. L. 


“ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Twas a delicate flow’r, it languished and pined, 

No skill could revive it, no tenderness save; 
On the breast of affection it slowly declined, 

Tiil it found the asylum of peace in the grave. 


Do’st thou mourn that so soon to original dust 
The form so revered, so beloved, must return ? 

By faith be supported—in God be thy trust! 
And in thy affliction, a blessing discern. 


Perchance ’twas thy idol—around thy fond heart 
This tendril of beauty too closely had twin’d; 
May this dispensation a lesson impart— 
To wean thee from earth, was the trial design’d! 


Then mourn not fond parent, thy sorrow forbear, 
Rejoice that his years of probation were few! 

That unsullied by vice, and untramel’d by care, 
He has bid to these earthly temptations adieu! 





Sweet mother, to whom the departed was dear— 
Thou stricken in heart—here is solace for thee! 

“‘Forbid not, but suffer the lambs to draw near, 
(Of such is my kingdom,) and come unto me.” 


Thy Redeemer has spoken these accents of love, 
And thy lost one has sought his embraces on high; 


His sweet voice commingles with angels above, 
As anthems of glory resound through the sky. 


Then weep not that early he pass’d to that bourne; 
But the mandate of Heaven most submissively bear ; 
All sorrow is vain! he can never return; 
But like David of old, thou canst go to him there. 
D. 
8 B Gtr 


HYMN AT SEA. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Gop of the ever-rolling deep, 
Our Father and our trust, 

Who bidd’st its mighty billows sweep 
Around the born of dust, 


Who bidd’st it towering o’er them raise 
Its everlasting walls, 

Yet giv’st them slumber calm and sweet, 
As in their native halls, 


O grant us, as the lonely dove 
Unto the ark did flee, 
Mid the hoarse tumult of the waves 





To rest secure in Thee. 
2 





Original. 
ON TEARS. 


Tere are few things more beautiful than tears, 
whether they are shed for ourselves or others; they are 
the meek and silent effusion of sincere feeling. I say 
nothing of tears of anger, though I believe such are 
sometimes shed; they are but a counterfeit coin. But 
how many noble thoughts and warm emotions, which 
elevate human nature, have found expression in tears. 
All strong emotion is at first voiceless; and if there 
were no channel by which its exuberance might escape, 
reason itself might sometimes suffer a shock. But as 
the summer rain falls gently on the flower which was 
fast fading in the burning noon, so tears are sent down 
to us from heaven to refresh and animate the withering 
soul. As tears are grateful in their influence, so their 
benefit is common—their fountains open to all. They 
are for every situation in life—for the young and for 
the aged; for the wealthy and for the indigent; for the 
virtuous and for the wicked; for the happy and for the 
sad: to no scene are they foreign; they are natural, 
and therefore, O blessed tears, the liveliest joy is made 
holier and better by your influence, and by your power 


\is the deepest woe beguiled of half its pain! 


The sight of the tears of others may call up in the 
mind, even of those who are careless of their cause, 
many varied thoughts. When we see tears on the 
blooming cheek of childhood, we think of the vernal 
shower-drop glittering on the tinted leaf of the rose-bud 
of May, that will soon be chased away by a burst 
of returning sunshine. When we see tears in the 
eyes of the warrior youth, whose soul burns almost too 
intensely with patriotic zeal for the liberty of his 
Fatherland, our sympathetic spirit already beholds the 
grandeur of the battle array, and the fearless soldier 
struck down and dying with the glory of victory in his 
very grasp. When we see tears on the countenance 
of the young and gentle bride, as mid the breathings 
of the parental blessing she looks her last on the dear 
familiar faces and scenes of her early innocent years, 
we feel that here, as it were, all the poetry of romance, 
and all the truth of reality, are mysteriously mingling 
together; and that the beautiful being before us stands 
as if between two worlds, like a bird yet lingering on 
the confines of one country, while her plumage is 
spread for her flight into some other. But when we 
see tears on the face of withered age—tears perhaps 
of holy feeling, while the eye of him who sheds them 
is fixed upon the page of the sacred book, more solemn 
ideas naturally present themselves to the mind: for the 
pains and disappointments of the present earthly scene, 
our wishes and our hopes are insensibly taught to rise 
in silent contemplation to that region where youth is 
unfading, and “where all tears shall be wiped from 
every eye.” 

“There we shall see his face, 
And never, never sin; 


There from the rivers of his grace, 
Drink endless pleasures in.” 


Baltimore, November 20. 


Mary. 
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Original. 
JESUS REVILED. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


‘He saved others; himself he cannot save,’’ Mark xv, 3l. 


Never was there more of truth and falsehood ut- 
tered in one sentence than in this. Of truth, because 
in its letter it asserts the necessity of Christ’s suffering ; 
of falsehood, because in its spirit it denies his omnipo- 
tence. Let us consider, first, the truth, and second, the 
falsehood of the text. 

First, then, it is wholly true that “Christ saved oth- 
ers.” He saved them from temporal calamities. It is 
common for infidelity to charge Christianity with apa- 
thetic indifference to the sufferings of this life. It 
questions the purity of that benevolence which busies 
itself in anxieties for.the soul, but overlooks the pains 
of the body. It denies the sobriety of that faith which 
impels us to seek the treasures of another world, while 
we seem indifferent to the comforts of this, 

The genius of infidelity addresses Christ’s disciple 
thus: “You talk of two worlds, the present and the 
future. When you speak of this, your terms are intel- 
ligible; for this world is visible. By a thousand influ- 
ences it impresses on the soul sensations of pain and 
pleasure. But what you say of a future is altogether 
mystery. ‘That world is invisible. It has no beauty 
for the eye, no harmony for the ear; no fragrance or 
sweets to charm the waiting senses. If there be such 
a world, man is placed without the sphere of its soul- 





affecting influences. You plead for a religion which is 
said to be compounded of truth and love; but alas! it | 
has no eye to see, no heart to feel, no hand to relieve| 
the sorrows which now assail the victims of misfortune. | 
Its Quixotic zeal anticipates evils which may never 
come, and guards against ills which probably are vision- 
ary. Such charity is graceless. It shows no creden- 
tials of its virtue and utility. It hinders, rather than 
promotes the bliss of man, by diverting his attention 
from the means of real happiness, fo seek fictitious joys 
which he hopes to seize hereafter. This religion will 
not answer. Its charities are reprobate. It wants the 
proper evidence of sincerity and worth, viz., consistency. 
True religion must breathe a love whose deeds shall be 
suited to the exigencies of this present suffering life, 
and not to a future, and an uncertain state of being.” 
Such are the expostulations of infidelity. And what 
can an accused religion answer to the charge? She 
can propose a prompt denial; and among a host of 
witnesses summoned for her defense, she can point, 
first, to Him who gave her being; who nursed her help- 
less infancy ; whose tutelary doctrines and precepts and 
example fashioned her fair form, and molded all her 
manners—to Him whose meek and loving spirit has 
possessed, impelled, controlled, all her legitimate, un- 
wavering disciples. Religion can silence such com- 
plaints by conducting her accuser to the fields of Pales- 
tine, and pointing to those scenes which rise as sacred 








monuments, or spread like shaded canvass, to com- 








memorate the Savior, and his deeds of healing mercy. 
Judea’s hills and brooks and groves, her battle heights 
and plains, her fissured rocks, her very dust could it 
become reanimate and vocal, would join to vindicate 
our faith, by proclaiming the history of its Patron and 
its Lord. 

That history informs us that Christ was never weary 
in his works of saving mercy. ‘He went through 
all Galilee,” not only to teach in their cities, but “to 
heal all manner of sickness and disease among the peo- 
ple.” His pity for the distressed spread abroad his 
fame, and “they brought unto him all sick people that 
were taken with divers diseases and torments, and those 
possessed with devils, and those who were lunatic, and 
such as had the palzy; and there followed him great 
multitudes.” The maimed, the blind, the dumb, the 
halt, the bowed together, waited his healing mandate. 
Nor did they wait in vain. 

He did not stay till friendship sought him out, or 
flattery courted him from his retreats. He preferred 
not the mansion of the magistrate to the cottage of the 
poor, or the hovel of the vile. He did not spurn abject 
misery, and seck the sickly victims of luxury and pride. 
In a word, his charities were not human, but divine, 
and therefore divested of all partiality; falling upon 
the wretched like rain upon the field, or like sun-light 
upon the bright meridian. All, from the wisest to the 
simplest; from the courtly ruler to the reprobated pub- 
lican; from refined and queenly delicacy to the seven 
times cursed Mary, were welcome to approach, and 
sound, if possible, the depths of his compassion. Child- 
hood, youth, and hoary age, were alike precious to the 
Savior of a world. His word calmed the rage of mad- 
ness—his look rebuked the demon’s fury—his touch 
restored unclouded vision to the eye of melancholy 
blindness—his ephphatha waked the ear of deafness to 
listening, joyful life—his mandate roused the dead, and 
despoiled the frighted sepulchre. But these were not 


his fairest trophies. He performed a work of still 


greater glory, however the world may view it. 

He saved others from the curse of ignorance. When 
Christ appeared on earth, the light of useful knowledge 
had fled to other worlds. ‘That which was called phi- 
losophy, served no other purpose but to render darkness 
visible. With sighs and lamentations the best of 
heathen teachers held up their glimmering tapers, trim- 
med them with anxious care, fed them with watchful 
diligence, and invoked the wandering multitudes to 
come to them for guidance through the glooms and 
storms of life. But alas! the light was too feeble to 
attract the multitude, and too obscure to guide them. 
The guides themselves grasped it with an uncertain 
hand/ watched its fitful gleamings with alternate hopes 
and fears, and paused at last, to doubt, despair, and die. 
At the advent, darkness covered the earth, and gross 
darkness the people. The world was not insensible to 
the wide, withering curse. It felt the blasting scourge, 
and was groaning for deliverance, It even showed the 
signs of a near regeneration, in the piteous throes and 
wailings of some approaching birth. Then the heav- 
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ens revealed the tokens of a glad deliverance. The 
Savior was announced. He came as a light to bear 
witness to the truth, and “enlighten every man that 
cometh into the world.” His doctrine was from heav- 
en, and he impressed it with convincing energy on the 
conscience. He lifted up the vails which conceal the 
worlds invisible, and displayed to human vision scenes 
of death and retribution. Man was no longer left to 
the guidance of an obscure or erring light. The Sun 
of righteousness arose, and mortals were permitted to 
bask and triumph amid enchanting scenes, which rose 
like paradise beneath the first bright sun of Eden. Go 
up to patriarchal ages, then turn down the stream of 
history, and see how the light of saving knowledge 
grows dim and dark in all your course, till you reach 
the times of Jesus. Then pause and wonder at the 
gloom. Do you say it was an era of scientific splen- 
dor? Alas, the splendor shone from hell! It was an 
intense reflection from the fires which light perdition. 
It was the science of falsehood, not of truth—of that 
which pains, not comforts—of that which kills, not re- 
vives—of that which brutalizes and damns the soul, 
not purifies and adorns it for the supper of the Lamb. 
The Son of God alone could supplant this baleful sci- 
ence, extinguish these false lights, and diffuse that 
saving knowledge which has half transformed the world, 
and is leavening its moral mass into holiness and bliss. 

But Christ saved others from sin. He saved them 
from i/s guilt. He redeemed the race from the curse 
pronounced on Adam. He procured for helpless infan- 
cy, in every age and clime, judicial innocence. As his 
justified subjects, defiled but not condemned, polluted 
but not malicious, he received children to his arms, 
pronounced them blessed, and confirmed their sacred 
title to an inheritance in heaven. He also saved from 
guilt acquired by actual transgression. Millions in 
heaven and on earth, like the thief upon the cross, have 
enjoyed by faith this sweet deliverance. With a voice 
of benediction, Christ has announced their sins forgiven. 

He saved from its power. Sin defiles the heart, and 
renders it a fountain of corrupt and painful passions. 
What base desires and purposes proceed from within 
this fountain. No creature power can cleanse it. Its 
stains are like the leprosy till Christ commands, “Be 
clean.” He cures the vile disorder. He is anointed to 
heal the broken-hearted, and release the dying captive 
from sin’s most cruel bondage. 

He saves from the punishment of sin. Where its 
guilt is remitted, and its pollutions are cleansed away, 
nothing hinders the free and full effect of mercy, which 
may then work as pleases her, for justice will not hin- 
der. Hence her power is redeeming, and transfers the 
immortal spirit to the paradise above. Thus, as the 
text declares, Jesus Christ saved others. 

But while he ministered thus to others, what befell 
himself. While he healed others, did he not heal him- 
self? While he ruled the winds and calmed the seas 
and roused the dead, did he not defy his enemies? In 
conscious self-security, did he not scorn their wrath? 
No. Inasense most moving to the heart of humble 

mu 








piety, “himself he could not save.” He must not 
evade the terrors of the cross. He could not for three 
reasons. Covenant, prophecy, and charity forbade it. 

Covenant. He had conferred with the persons of 
the Godhead. With them his death was stipulated. 
He had pledged himself to justice that he would vin- 
dicate her rights—would meet her utmost claims. For 
four thousand years he had received upon credit the 
‘travail of his soul ;”’ and now, when the travail of his 
soul was upon him, he must not turn away from the 
passion and the agony. He must fulfill his covenant, 
and bleed upon the cross. His word had gone forth, 
and now, to prove it, he “ought to have suffered these 
things.” 

He could not save himself because prophecy forbade 
it. ‘The covenant to redeem had been published to the 
world. ‘The private stipulation between the persons of 
the Deity had become a public pledge, of which heaven, 
earth, and hell were witnesses. The world, corrupt and 
accursed as it was, could now claim this deep humilia- 
tion of its Savior. The pledge was in the hands of his 
very crucifiers: for they held the types and promises 
which constituted a record obligation upon Jesus to 
“pour out his soul unto death.” This obligation, self- 
assumed, bound the Savior to the cross, 

He could not save himself because charity forbade 
it. Charity to the universe—a love of holiness and 
righteousness, prompted him to do what would main- 
tain the dominion of their most sacred principles. This 
required their vindication by the punishment of man; 
and Christ became man that he might suffer punish- 
ment. Charity towards mortals held him to his pur- 
pose. Love to the law and love to its transgressor 
moved him to form the redeeming covenant, bore him 
to this world, and warmed his heart in death. It was 
such a love that neither scornful words nor cruel 
weapons could restrain, but rather fed it. The more 
corrupt and demon-like the world he came to save, the 
more his bowels yearned to effect its.renovation. The 
depth of its debasement was the fuel of his pity. Its 
very crimes fanned to flames his zeal for its salvation, 
so that he could not save himself and come down from 
the cross. 

In the second place, let us consider the falsehood of 
the text. In its spirit, it derides the claims of Jesus to 
the Messiahship. How blind were these foul scoffers. 
What tokens could they covet of Christ’s divine mis- 
sion—of his proper Godhead, which his deeds did not 
afford them? Well might some of them exclaim, 
“When Christ appears, shall he do greater miracles 
than these which this man doeth?” Yet with sacri- 
legious blasphemy they stand around his cross and 
say, “Let him now descend, that we may believe!” 
Why believe? He had invoked dead Lazarus from 
the grave, while they stood gazing; yet the miracle 
only served to exasperate their hatred, and provoke 
crucifixion. Could they, without the devil’s instiga- 
tion, believe that he who, by a word, had healed Judea 
of its sicknesses, fed thousands on five small loaves, 
calmed the stormy seas, and restored the dead to life, 
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was the helpless victim of their malice? But their 
labored incredulity was a service to religion. Little did 
they dream that their malicious taunts contained in 
them the virtue of a mest convincing testimony to prove 
what they denied. Behold, boasting infidelity, an ex- 
ample of thy folly, and of God’s mysterious wisdom. 
The seers of ancient times had announced the striking 
truth, that Christ should be a Savior, but yet himself 
should suffer. And it is even so. He comforts all 
around him, but is himself a man of sorrows. Healing 
all, himself is wounded. The sword aimed by force 
immortal at a world of graceless sinners, diverted by 
his arm, is bathed in his own blood. He chose this lot 
of grief for the joy that was to follow. Little did the 
crafty scribe and plotting priest suspect it, or they would 
not have declared the prophecy fulfilled, which, because 
it was unlikely, required the attestation of enmity to 
prove it. Why did they not perceive that Jesus chose 
to die, otherwise death had no dominion over him? 
Had he not throughout his ministry mocked all the 
rage of death, defied its fatal weapons, and re-seized its 
trembling victim from its frightful, cold embrace? Had 
he not entered its dark domains, and borne back to life 
and loveliness the profaned and putrid tenants of its 
most secret chambers? Yes, and they were witnesses. 
Why then do they exclaim, “‘ Himself he cannot save ?” 
The Lord ensnares the wise in the net of their own 
craftiness, and this is an example. The malice of his 
foes is the Savior’s testimony—their contradiction his 
credentials—their reproach his honor—their slander 
his bright fame, to live and spread and bless the world 
till it burn and sink for ever. 

Having considered the truth and the falsehood of the 
text, we urge the application of its doctrine. 

The necessity of Christ’s sufferings affectingly ap- 
peals to the sinner and the saint. ‘To tise sinner, because 
transgression occasions that necessity. Had not man 
sinned, Christ had never died. Sin brought the blessed 
Jesus from the skies. Sin enrobed him in weak and 
suffering flesh. Sin imposed on him hunger and thirst, 
nakedness and weariness. Sin drove him to the mount 
for prayer, to the field or the wilderness for dwelling 
and for shelter. He must be tempted, persecuted, de- 


nied and betrayed, because we had sinned. He must} 
endure the garden agony, must be bufleted and spit 


upon, must be crowned with thorns and dragged with 
thieves to shameful crucifixion, because we had sinned. 
And shall we sin still? Behold him in his glory before 
the world was, and trace him in his passage to the gar- 
den and the cross, then say—shall we sin still? 

This subject contains an appeal to Christ’s disciple. 
Why could not Jesus save himself? Because he loved 
you, Christian, with an everlasting love. Let this melt 
your heart into humble, contrite thankfulness. Rejoice 
with tears, that in the hour of deepest anguish his love 
for you was stronger than death. Rejoice that he held 
to his gracious purpose of redeeming you. With an- 
thems, let earth and heaven celebrate that hour. Let 
both concert eternal melodies in memory of the cross. 


Let the taunts of crucifixion form the chorus of that | 
Vox. I].—22 
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|song. Let it echo and re-eecho—HimseELF HE CANNOT 


SAVE. 

He died, and all is well. ’Tis well on earth—’tis 
well in heaven. ”Tis well for you, sin-sick soul, bur- 
dened, faint and dying—well for thee, suffering pilgrim, 
who, like Mary, watch beside his sepulchre—well for 
you, backslider, who, like Peter, bewail the denial of 
your Lord—well for you, faithful soul, leaning, like 
John, upon his bosom—well for you, aged disciple, who 
hold him, like Simeon, in your trembling arms! Well 
was it for you, ye spirits of the just made perfect, whose 
robes are washed in his blood—and well for you, ye 
angels that excel in might, desiring to look into these 
holy and blessed mysteries—well for thyself, Father, 
Son, and Spirit, whose covenant and word and love are 
now assured and everlasting, that Jesus could not save 
himself and come down from the cross! 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the 
Holy Ghost, as it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be, Amen! 
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“ Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth.” 


I know my Father loveth much, 
Because he chastens me; 

And every time I feel his rod, 
His goodness more I see. 


I’ve felt his chast’ning hand severe 
From childhood’s early hour, 

And wondered, that to suffering keen, 
I still retained the power. 


I never passed one sunny hour, 
Nor smiled, nor laugh’d with glee, 
But felt that sorrow dark was near, 
To take the joy from me. 


“Thy will be done,” with tears I’ve said, 
And found it sweet to say— 
But when my soul was deeply stung, 
Thus only could I pray. 


I know that it was good for me 
To be thus sorely tried ; 

But hard to understand it so, 
When sorrows multiplied. 


I’ve learned with patience now to wait, 
* And cheerfully fulfill 
The appointed duties of my sphere, 
And trust his gracious will. 


My spirit has renew’d her strength, 
And fix’d her hopes above— 
How passing sweet my Father’s word— 
“TI chasten whom I love,” Ss. B. 
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Original. 
A BROKEN HEART. 

How strange and absurd are the ideas of childhood 
upon many unexplained subjects, of which here and 
there they catch a prominent word from the conversa- 
tion of their elders. I have ever been averse to the 
plan of infant schools. Nor do I believe there is any 
benefit derived from them, where objects are multiplied 
and crowded upon the baby’s attention. But just the 
reverse do I appreciate a privilege seldom extended to 
children—that of conversation and explanation of the 
objects which they have seen. 

Outward objects do pretty sufficiently explain them- 
selves to children, as far as is yet necessary to them; 
but more especially should they be encouraged to com- 
municate their ideas, and to speak what they have 
heard and evidently noticed. And this teaching, as 
combined with the book, were, of the two, matter of 
more advantage. Of course this method implies either 
separate teaching, or what were far preferable, if con- 
venient, domestic instruction. 

I once heard Tristam Burges remark, that “the bet- 
ter part of teaching was that which was never paid 
for’’—never stipulated for; namely, oral instruction and 
explanations by occasional lecturing. A faithful teacher 


fails not to do this, if time permits. But time does| 


not permit, in any other than in a limited school. 

But to my subject of children’s misconceptions of 
things. I remember when a child, for instance, of 
catching in the conversation of two, the phrase, “died 
of a broken heart.” I was a child, and you will be- 
lieve quite a young one, when I tell you my misappre- 





hension upon the subject. My mother’s family was| 


numerous, and there was often at the house a young 
woman, a dress-maker. I mention this, because, as she 
was mostly in my mother’s apartment, I was often pre- 
sent, and heard her observations. She was lively and 
engaging. Her style of conversation was, to use a 
figure, showy and off-hand. She was a great novel 
reader, and her style of thinking itself was what may 
be called picturesque. Overhearing her talk, I had be- 
come familiarized to the expression, “died of a broken 
heart ;” and though I had no correct idea of what a 
broken heart truly was, yet it never failed, aided by the 
accompanying pathos of the narrator, to awaken and 
excite a strong sensibility in my feelings. I mused not 
over the subject, but took it in at once, in the very 
manner in which it was given. 


I thought it was something fine, signal, heroical; yet, 


worthy of all pity. I conceived it was a matter of vo- 
lition, and that the catastrophe was striking and instant; 
and that as the heart (my idea of the heart itself was 
mixed and confused) broke, it snapped and went off 
something like a percussion gun; that every body heard 
it, and that sorrow filled every bosom. There was 
something satisfying and sweet in this sympathy. How 
at fault was my trusting ignorance: and altogether I 
had a morbid desire of a like fate—a sort of envy of 
those who had been wretched enough to excite so much 
commisseration and notoriety; and I am afraid that this 
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latter epithet best explains the strong inclination I had, 
in the absence of every other consideration, of this, my 
ignorantly wicked wish to die of a broken heart. 

And yet there were much better possibilities within 
my scope of understanding and measure of moral feel- 
ing. But these were unknown to myself, as my puerile 
thought was unknown to all others. Nobody, perhaps, 
was to blame in the case; if, indeed, there can be a case 
where there is much faultiness and error and no ac- 
countability! My dear mother was patient, and most 
indulgent of my chattings and surmisings. But there 
was no system of questioning and explaining, and set- 
ting to rights these most egregious misapprehensions 
and misappreciations of things as they should be. 

But as I would say, this fine idea took large posses- 
sion of me, and threw all quiet things into shade and 
obscurity. This excitement, by the way, was preco- 
cious, out of course, and mischievous. I think, had 
the more quiet but far nobler idea of fortitude and of a 
self-sustaining magnanimity as resting in God and fu- 
turity, been then presented to me, even as it was, I 
could not have understood them—I had meddled with 
something beyond myself, and as I could take but par- 
tial views of it, I was incapable of arriving at a fair 
estimate. ‘There must have been an undue tendency— 
how should it be watched—already established in me, 
to prefer things of striking and conspicuous effect, to 
the more quiet tenor of common life. And yet, how 
might this deep bosom have been turned within upon 
itself! Alas! it took the world, and time, and the 
disasters and misfortunes of life, to disabuse me, and 
to show me humanity as it és; and with some castings 
beyond, faint glimmerings of what it might be! 

But of the broken heart. I believed it not then to 
be of disappointed hopes; of aspirations misapplied; 
of friendships and affections sundered and bereaved ; of 
the decency of independence, and of an humble com- 
petency wrested away by outward happenings, and by 
the unfairness of others; or of the baffled attempts of 


industry to retrieve the unkindness of fortune; of effort — 


yielding to discouragement; of dejection and despon- 
dency, and in all the forms of things, the “hope defer- 
red which maketh the heart sick!” And of this sick- 
ness—bereaved hope—like the lamp with no more oil 
to feed it, it shall die. This truly is to die of a broken 
heart. ‘here is no surrender about it. The spirit 
faints not, but is overpowered. Nature, up to a certain 
point, succumbs to burdens which she cannot bear. 

How lovely is the philosophy of Goldsmith's expres- 
sion, that “when mortality is oppressed by sufferings 
too strong for her to bear, nature kindly steps in and 
shields her with insensibility.” And such is the coup 
de grace of a broken heart. 

Now there is much faultiness in our whole plan— 
nevertheless, so the lines have fallen. And will many 
a mother accept this little homilectic—will she dissect 
it article by article—will she trace the sinuosities and 
detect the germ of error, that so she may set her own 
child aright before she shall have aberrated far into 
wrong? Will she keep her away from the hearing of 
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the signal talker of striking things? And instead, will 
she nourish in her heart the gentle regards of what is 
sweet, and quiet, and good, and most valuable. So 
shall that experience which has been bitter to the one, 
be, by the grace of God, rendered subservient and salu- 
tary to the many—and prove a seedling of sweet savor, 
even where hearts and hopes shall perish not, but live 
and find their proper aliment in obeying and loving their 
Creator. MeEnTortia, 


Original. 


THE SHAWNEE MISSION. 


The following notice of incidents which occurred among the 
Shawnee Indigqns, is extracted from a history of that mission, | 
now in preparation for the press, by Rev. Thomas Johnson, who | 
for many years has been a successful laborer and actual super- 
intendent of that missijon.—Eb. 


TuxseE people were now regular attendants at the 
house of God, and anxiously inquiring to know what 
they should do to be saved. ‘Temporal business was 
generally suspended, and we spent nearly all our time 
in going from house to house to instruct them in this 
new way. At length a considerable number of them 
resolved, that onthe next Sabbath they would go and 





unite with the Christian people, with a fixed purpose 
to lead a new life. Nearly all the week was spent in| 
preparing for this solemn occasion. Those who had | 
determined to take this step, were deeply solicitous to 
get as many of their friends as possible to go with 
them; while others preferred waiting sometime longer, 
to witness the result of these new movements before 
they ventured to take so important a step. 

On Saturday in the afternoon, several of the leading 
men of the band met at the mission-house, and I en- 
deavored to explain to them the nature of the atone- 
ment made by the death and sufferings of Jesus Christ. | 
We translated some of the plainest passages of Scripture 
to them on this subject. All appeared to be deeply in- 
terested, especially Fish, who sat in solemn silence) 
during these exercises. Before we parted, we conversed | 
with regard to the best course to be pursued on the ap-| 
proaching Sabbath; for we all knew that it would be | 
an important crisis with us. It was agreed that it) 
would be best for me to preach, and explain as fully as) 
possible the plan of salvation. LL. Rogers was to inter- 
pret; and then Fish, as he was the oldest man in the | 
band and their chief, should speak and give his views) 
of the Christian religion, and so explain it that all their) 
young people could understand it; and this being done, | 
it was also agreed we would then propose that all who, 
wished to be Christians, and follow Jesus Christ and 
listen to his words, should come forward and give us 
their hands, and we would write their names in a book. 
Fish promised to comply with his engagement by speak- 
ing, and also to lead the way, and set a good example 
to his people by going forward first, and thus show 
that his purpose was fixed to try to become a Chris- 
tian. The arrangement having been made and under- 
stood by all, we parted. 











The next day the Indians began to collect at the 
school-house at an early hour. Fish was one of the 
first who attended ; and as soon as L. Rogers arrived, 
Fish sent him to me with the following message: “ My 
brother, I know what I promised to do to-day, but I am 
afraid I cannot do it; for after I went home last night, 
[ was all the time thinking about those important words 
you explained to us out of God’s Book, and it so ten- 
dered and broke my heart to pieces, that I know I can- 
not speak to-day, for I cannot keep from shedding tears 
all the time. If you think it will be best for me to 
speak, I will try to say a few words; but I know that [ 
cannot speak more than two or three minutes. But I 
understand that a considerable number have made up 
their minds to join, and I think the best way will be 


|| to give them the opportunity to do so, for the first thing 


before we commence worship.” 

I concluded to take the old man’s advice; and when 
the appointed hour had arrived, I went into the school- 
house where we worshiped, and told them I had been 
informed that some of them had made up their minds 
to try to become Christians; and that now we wanted 
to know how many were determined to leave their old 
ways, and follow the words which Jesus Christ had 
given us: that we wished all who had come to this 
conclusion would come forward while we were singing, 
and give us their names. So we commenced singing, 

“ Am Ta soldier of the cross,” &c. 

All looked as solemn as death, Fish rose first. Sup- 
ported by his staff, he came forward with a deliberate 
step, his head white with the snows of more than sev- 
enty winters, and reached out his trembling hand; at 
the same moment the big tears began to roll down his 
withered cheeks, which seemed to say that he had given 
Christ his heart. Not a word was spoken, but all who 
could, continued singing. Fish returned in the same 
deliberate manner to that part of the house whence he 
came, and took his seat. His oldest son then arose 
and followed the example of his father; and after he 
had returned to his seat, a third came forward. By 
this time every face in the house was bathed in tears; 
and they continued to come in the same deliberate man- 
ner, one at a time, until nineteen had approached and 
solemnly pledged themselves to be on the Lord’s side. 
We then united in prayer to God, and took a text, and 
tried in the best manner we could, to direct these bro- 
ken-hearted sinners to “the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sin of the world.” But we confess we felt 
more like praising God for what he had already wrought, 
than like preaching; but we made the best improve- 
ment we could of the occasion, and God owned his 
word, and applied it with power to the hearts of those 
who’heard, 

After the sermon was over, we told them if any more 
had made up their minds to go with us, they could then 
come forward, and we would take their names with 


‘those who had started in the fore-part of the meeting: 


so, while we sung a few verses, five more came and 
united with us. We then commended them to God 





and the word of his grace, and retired to our respective 
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places of abode. During the whole of this interesting 
meeting, there were no violent movings, nor breakings 
forth of passion amidst the excitement of the occasion. 
But by their deliberate movements, they gave abundant 
evidence that they were acting from a conviction that 
the course they were taking was for their best interest 
in time and in eternity. While on the other hand, by 
their solemn countenances and penitential tears, they 
showed most clearly that the great deep of their hearts 
was broken up, and that they were earnestly groaning 





_ for redemption in the blood of the Lamb. It appeared | 


as though poor old Fish would not only sink down to) 
the floor, but if possible, get under it. ‘To use his own | 
language, his “heart was tendered and broken to pieces,” 
I have no doubt but many of them, even on this day, 
by the aid of the Holy Spirit, were enabled to believe 
on Jesus Christ to the joy and comfort of their souls. 
Though their information on the subject of this great | 
change was so limited that they could not tell whence | 
it came, yet they were fully aware that a heavenly 
breeze had passed through their hearts, and could say, 
“One thing I know, whereas I was blind, now I see;”’ 
or to express it in their own simple language, as they 
frequently did when alluding to this meeting, “ When 
I went to meeting that day, and gave my hand to go 
with the Christian people, I felt very poowand weak in 
my heart; but when I heard about Jesus, and gave my 
heart up to him, ever since that time I have felt better.” 
This was the experience of a majority of those who 
joined with us on that day. 

Soon after this we explained to them the nature of 
Christian baptism. We told them that it was necessa- 
ry for all who wished to follow Jesus Christ, to ac- 
knowledge him in this public manner by a solemn con- 
secration of themselves to him in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. They 
accordingly came forward, asked for, and obtained bap- 
tism. We also told them that it was customary with 
us to have what we called a class meeting. So we ap- 
pointed class meeting, to be held at Fish’s house, every 
Thursday in the afternoon. When we met, we told 
them that in these meetings all spoke, men and women, 
and told how they all felt in their hearts. 

For a short time they all sat in silent self-examina- 
tion, and then Fish, the old chief, arose and spoke in 
substance as follows: “My brothers, a few days ago, 
when I was baptized, my heart felt very bad, and as I 
returned from meeting [ thought I would pray; so I 
left the road and went into the woods, and kneeled 
down by the side of a big log, and prayed. I soon felt 
that my burden was taken away, and my heart made 
glad; and I have felt the same way ever since.” He 
then resumed his seat. A woman, who is generally 
very diffident and timid, arose next, and stood for some- 


time, wiping away the tears from her cheeks, before she 
could get her feelings suppressed enough tospeak. She 
then said, “My brothers and sisters, I never heard any 
thing about Jesus until lately. When I went to meet- 
ing, and heard how he suffered and died to save poor 








sinners, my heart felt very poor and weak, and I thought | 


2 


I would give myself up to him; and ever since that 
time I have felt glad in my heart. After I went home 
from meeting that day, when I gave my hand to go 
with the Christian people, I went out into my little 
garden and thought I would try to pray; and when I 
got down on my knees, I felt like as if Jesus was there 
with me, and my heart felt glad. Another time I went 
in the woods, and kneeled down under a big tree, and 
began to pray; and I felt the same way, like Jesus was 
there with me, and my heart felt glad—and I feel the 
same way to-day.” 

Many others spoke nearly to the same effect, and we 
gave each of them advice as we thought their respec- 
tive conditions required. In conclusion we sang, and 
L. Rogers prayed in the Shawnee language. Wethen 
told them that we would have class meeting again the 
next Thursday, at the same time of the day, dismissed 
them, and went home. 

Accordingly we met the next week, and told them 
that we only wished to hear what had taken place with 
them since our last class meeting, and that we did not 
wish them to tell the same things again. They arose 
as before, one by one, and expressed their feelings in a 
very simple, yet appropriate manner. One very plain 
and unassuming man arose, and st6od for sometime 
before he spoke: he then said, “ My brothers and sis- 
ters, me cannot tell you good how me feel. Me feel 
just this way, like me getting nearer to God al! the 
time, and my heart feel glad.” Now these people had 
never been in class meetings among Christians before, 
and consequently had no opportunity of learning the 
different ways in which Christians express their feel- 
ings to each other. Their language was prompted by 
the feelings of simple, honest hearts before God; and 
to us, who had been acquainted with their language 
before they were brought under this gracious influence, 
these things were of the most thrilling interest, and we 
were constrained to acknowledge that the Holy Ghost 
had been poured out upon them as well as upon us. 
For one I was constrained to acknowledge, that if I 
had previously entertained doubts with regard to the 
divinity of the Christian religion, they would all have 
been swept away, by beholding the power of God as 
displayed in the conversion of these poor Indians. 

From this time they continued to walk in the fear 
of the Lord, and the comfort of the Holy Ghost; and 
their number increased, more or less, nearly every week. 
We now began to call on native men to pray in public, 
and they also soon commenced prayer in their families, 
This was a heavy cross to them, but they seldom ever 
refused, and would perform this important duty with 
much fervor and simplicity, and with becoming Chris- 
tian courage. We also generally, after preaching, cal- 
led on one of their leading men to follow by way of 
exhortation, and to explain the subject in as simple a 
manner as possible, for the benefit of the youth and 
others, who could not readily understand a sermon 
preached in the usual way through an interpreter. 
And these native men, placed in this responsible rela- 
tion, soon became greatly interested for the salvation 
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of their kindred according to the flesh. While trying 
to explain the doctrines of the Christian religion, their 
minds appeared to expand, and they were brought to 
feel and understand more of its power and influence 
themselves. T'wo subjects appeared very much to 
engross their thoughts. The first was, the wretched 
condition of the Indians while guided by their own de- 
lusive superstitions and traditions without the Gospel. 
The second was, the glad tidings of great joy which 
they had so recently heard—that there was a Savior 
sent to redeem us—and that he was the Savior of the 
poor Indian as well as of the white man. I have often 
heard them say to their people, with tears rolling down 
their cheeks, “It is true, our forefathers told us a great 
many good things, and some of them were very good 
people, much better than Indians are now. But they 
did not know any thing about this way, which we learn 
from God’s Book. Here we are told that Jesus, the 
Son of God, died to save us; and now, if we are sorry 
for our sins and break off from them, and believe in 
Jesus, and pray to him, we may all obtain good hearts, 
and be saved in heaven when we die. We did not 
know this until our preachers brought these good words 
to us.” 

In the fall of 1832, the Rev. E. T. Peery was ap- 
pointed missionary to the Shawnees, and I was appoint- 
ed to take charge of the Indian Mission district, yet 
continued my residence at the Shawnee mission. 
Brother Peery taught the school, preached to the In- 
dians, and also attended to other pastoral duties. Dur- 
ing this conference year we had strong persecutions 
from the Pagan party. They would call the Christian 
Indians singers and kneelers, and tell many extravagant 
falsehoods about things said to have occurred at the 
meetings; and they did not even stop at this, but killed 
their hogs, supposing they could do this with impunity. 
But the Christians persevered, and continued to increase 
in number, and also in the knowledge and love of God. 
Our society had become too large to meet profitably in 
one class, so we divided them into several classes, and 
appointed native leaders to each class. We would also 
attend ourselves when convenient, and assist them. 
This worked very well. 

We would frequently call the leaders together, and 
converse with them relative to the general interests of 
the society ; and give such advice as we thought would 
enable the leaders to meet their classes in the most pro- 
fitable manner. We would call the name of every 
member in each class, and inquire of their respective 
leaders how they were prospering in the divine life; and 
whenever a leader thought he could not succeed in 
bringing back a delinquent, he would ask for assistance, 
and we would appoint a committee to go with him; and 
they were generally successful, especially when several 
of them went together. 

William Rogers, the youngest brother of Lewis 
Rogers, our faithful interpreter, was one of our leaders. 
At one time, when we met as usual to converse about 
the interests of the society, William Rogers appeared 
to be greatly discouraged. He had some complaint 





— nearly every member of his class! but espe- 
cially because they would not attend class meetings 
|promptly. He asked fur advice, saying that he did not 
‘know what to do. While I was meditating upon some 
seen arrangement to bring up his class, his oldest 
umes Lewis Rogers, spoke and said, “ My brother, I 
am afraid you do not try hard enough with your class, 
‘I will tell you what I think will be best. I think it will 
‘be best to appoint two class meetings a week for your 
class, until we get them stirred up, and in the habit of 
 sttuniing more regularly. If you will take this plan, 
I will go and help you.” The proposition met the ap- 
|probation of all present, and they went to work with 
their two class meetings a week for the delinquents, and 
‘I heard no more complaints of delinquencies in that 
class afterwards. 

From this we can see something of the perseverance 
of these native men, to save their people from deserting 
‘the fold of Christ. How often do we find class-leaders, 
and preachers too, among ourselves, who, instead of 
imitating the zeal of these converted Shawnees, and 
appointing two class meetings a week for delinquent 
classes, give them up altogether, when the members 
become indifferent in attendance, and thus suffer whole 
classes to become scattered. Perhaps a part may retain 
the form of godliness, while many others turn back en- 
tirely to “the weak and beggarly elements,” and their 
last state becomes worse than the first. From observa- 
tion and experience we hesitate not to affirm, that in 
most cases these sad consequences might be prevented 
by the united exertions of the preachers and official 
members of the Church, whom the Holy Ghost has in 
a very important’sense appointed to watch over his 
flock, had they the diligence and perseverance of these 
converted Indians. Will not these rise up in judg- 
‘ment and condemn many a formal and cold-hearted 
professor of religion? For they, by their diligent ef- 
forts, show that they consider the salvation of the soul 
a matter of the first and greatest importance; while 
many, who have had much greater privileges, and who 
have long professed to be the followers of Christ, by an 
undue attention to worldly business, lukewarmness in 
their souls, or a sheer neglect of the means of grace, 
suffer their seats at the house of God to be vacated, and 
say to the world that they consider the Christian relig- 
ion a “cunningly devised fable ;” 
subject of minor importance. 


or to say the least, a 


The Indians, who are generally reserved and back- 
ward in expressing themselves to white men on the 
subject of religion, now began to throw off that reserve, 
and talk more freely to us; as they had by this time 
become convinced that we were their friends, ‘That 
the reader may more readily understand what I mean, 
I will relate a conversation which took place between 
an Indian man and myself, who was on intimate terms 
of friendship with me. He could talk but little Eng- 
lish, and wished to purchase a yoke of oxen, I took 
him with me into the white settlement, and aided him 
'in purchasing a yoke of good, gentle cattle, which suited 
| him very well; consequently he considered me his ¢rue 
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friend, and believed that I would not tell him any thing 
which was not correct. I had frequently spoken to him 
on the subject of religion, and endeavored to persuade 
him to come and hear preaching, but never could suc- 
ceed in getting him to attend. I afterward met him 
one day, at the house of our old brother Fish. I be- 
lieve there were no persons present but this man, Fish’s 
son Paschal, and myself. Fortunately Paschal had 
now got to be a pretty good interpreter, especially in 
private conversation, and I thought that on this occa- 
sion he interpreted better than I had ever known him. 
[ said to the Indian man above alluded to, “My friend, 





I would be glad to have you with us when we mect to- 
gether to worship God, and see you listen to his words.” | 
He studied a few minutes, and then said, “ My friend, | 


I do not know how to understand what you mean.) 


You talk to me about going to meeting and trying to! 
be a Christian, like you thought I cou/d be a Christian. | 
Do you not know me? Do you not know that | have| 
been a very wicked man? That I have beena great 
drunkard and a great liar, and have done a great veel 
other bad things? But I believe that you are my 
friend, and that you would not tell me any thing which | 
is not true.” 


I told him that I knew he had been a wicked man, } 
and that we had all been sinners; and that if Jesus) 


ner as he had been, he had found a way to become a 
Christian and obtain a new heart. 

I have related the case of this man more in detail 
than I would have done, from the fact that I have been 


expressed about the Indians, that their true condition, 
while destitute of the light of the Gospel, is but imper- 
fectly understood. For I have heard many persons 
express themselves as though they thought that the In- 
dians, and other heathens, were an innocent class of 
human beings, living according to the best light they 
have, and that many of them will get to heaven, and 
that it is not important to send them the Gospel; for 
if this light should be introduced among them, and 
they should neglect to improve it, (as many of them 
probably would,) more of them would be lost than 
though they were left in their present condition. 

Now if these views be correct, we who feel such 
great solicitude for the salvation of our own children, 
act very unwisely when we send them to the Sabbath 
'| school, and take them with us to the house of God, 
| that they may learn to remember their Creator in the 
days of their youth, and -become acquainted with the 








| important lessons taught by Him who said, “Suffer 


| littie children to come unto me, and forbid them not; 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” If the views 


convinced, from many opinions which I have heard ’ 


Christ had not come to save us, none of us could be-| | alluded to are correct, it would be better for us to take 
come Christians: but that Jesus had come to save sin- our children, before they have any opportunity of be- 
ners, and that he by the grace of God had tasted death | coming acquainted with the Gospel, into some heathen 
for every man—for the red man as well as for the white | land, where they could never hear the good tidings of 
man, for there was no difference with God, “who had ‘great joy, and be sent to hell for neglecting to obey the 
made of one blood all nations of men,” and had given | joyful sound; and where there will be a strong proba- 
his Son a ransom for all; and that now he commanded | bility of their getting to heaven by living according to 


all men everywhere to repent and believe the Gospel. i the “best light they have,” which is but the faint taper 
That if we are sorry for our sins, and will forsake them, handed down for many ages, and which was first struck 


and believe in Jesus Christ, he will pardon our sins,| by the scanty revelation which God was pleased to 
however many and great they may have been, and that | make of his will concerning men, before and for a short 
he will send the Holy Spirit to change our hearts and | time after the deluge, ere the humun family became 
make them good, so that we may be able to love and| scattered. If we add to this, that the Spirit of God 
serve him and get to heaven when we die; and this | does reprove, even the heathen world, in some de- 
was the reason why Christ commanded his apostles to | gree, “of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment,’ 
go into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every |we have all the light which reaches the minds of 
creature, that all might know the way to be saved, and | heathens, and this light within them becomes darkness 
that this was the reason why we came and preached to | by the ignorance and superstition which have beclouded 
the Shawnees; for God’s Book told us that he was not | their minds. 


willing that any should perish, but that all should turn | The true state of the case appears to be this, that 
there is a possibility for even heathens to be saved, if 


to him and live. 
The man appeared to be astonished beyond measure | 


| they do the works of the law which God by his Spirit 


| has written on their hearts; that is, if they fear God 


at this doctrine; and after he had silently thought on 
the subject a few minutes, he said, “ My friend, I never | and work righteousness according to the best light they 
But there are very few heathens who do this; 


heard these things before, and I am glad that you told have. 
me, for I think you would not tell me any thing wrong. | not one with whom I have for so many years become 


Now I will go to meeting, and try to be a Christian.” | acquainted. Heathens, as well as other human beings, 
On the next Sabbath he was at the house of God, and | are born in the possession of corrupt natures—“the 
one of the most attentive hearers I had ever seen. This carnal mind, which is enmity against God.” And 
new doctrine still appeared to strike him with astonish- ! under the influence of this principle of depravity, they 
ment. On the second Sabbath he became greatly | are enticed by surrounding temptations, which are nu- 
affected, joined the Church, and asked to be baptized. | merous and strong in heathen lands. ‘They are hurried 
He was accordingly solemnly dedicated to God by this | into acts of wickedness in early life, and violate their 
ordinance, and gave good evidence, that as great a sin-|| own consciences and their own acknowledged princi- 
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ples of right and wrong, and consequently stand con- 
demned by the apostle’s rule; their conscience bearing 
witness against them, and their own thoughts accusing 
them of wrong before God. This is the condition in 
which I have found all the Indian tribes which I have 
visited. ‘They have departed from their own principles 
of rectitude, and are ready to acknowledge that they 
have not even kept the good advice handed down to 
them from their forefathers by tradition; and that they 


to believe they would have been finally lost. But by 
the encouragements of the Gospel they have been led 
to repentance, and to seek and obtain pardon through 
the merits of Christ; and are now living witnesses that 
Christ has power on earth to forgive sins, and to change 
our fallen nature. They are bright ornaments in the 
Christian militant Church, and we have no doubt many 
of them will be numbered with those who have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 





have not acted according to what they have felt in their 
own hearts to be right. They know they are a wicked | 
people, and believe that the Great Spirit is angry with. 
them for their wickedness; and they believe that this is 
one of the chief causes of their present calamities and/ 
degradation. But they know not what source to apply 
to for help. They seem still to have a faint impression | 
resting on their minds, that their forefathers were sail 
people, and that if they could find the way to live as 
their forefathers did, they would still be happy. But) 
even here they disagree among themselves in reference | 
to what was taught by their forefathers; and their moral | 
energies are so enfeebled by their vicious habits, that | 
they are much inclined to give way to general despon-| 
dency. And if they entertain any hope of future hap-| 
piness, it is merely this—that perhaps God may pity | 
them at last because they are poor and ignorant. They | 
cherish no hope of the pardon of past sins, and the| 
renovation of their natures. ‘They do not see how this 
can be, and consequently, all is uncertainty and de- 
sponding fear. But when we approach them with the 
glad tidings of great joy, and tell them that there is a 
Savior born, even Christ the Lord; and that through | 
him repentance and remission of sins are offered to all) 
people, inasmuch as he has, by the grace of God, tasted | 
death for every man; and that the Holy Spirit has been | 
given to change our hearts, and give us good hearts, | 
that we may love him and serve him in newness of life, 
hope springs up. And though they may, like the poor 
Shawnee above alluded to, be struck with astonishment 
at first; yet, if they have confidence in the messenger, 
they will, like him, be led to say, if these things are so, 
we are glad of it: now we will go to meeting, and try 
to be Christians. And like him, when they hear the 
Gospel preached, they will receive it in the love of it, 
and find that there is a way for as great sinners as they 
have been to obtain pardon and get new hearts. 

If this is a correct view of the heathen world without 
the Gospel, is it not clear to every reflecting mind that 
many hundreds and thousands of them, who are now 


| 


in the broad road to destruction, and who will be finally 
lost without the Gospel, might, by its encouragements, 
be rescued from their downward course, and brought to 
trust in the Savior of a ruined world, obtain the pardon | 
of sin, the spirit of adoption, and become heirs of eter- 
nal glory? We could name more than one hundred | 
Indians within our own acquaintance among the 
tribes west of the Missouri, who, like the one alluded 
to, were great sinners; for many of them were the most 
beastly drunkards I ever saw—and but for the introduc- 


Lamb. Tor one, I cannot throw off the conviction 
which irresistibly forces itself upon my mind, that those 
who have it in their power to give the heathen the Gos- 
pel, either by going in person and preaching to them, 
or by furnishing the means to enable others to go, and 
neglect it, will be held accountable for this neglect in 
the day of judgment. O what an account will this be 
for us to settle in that “great day,” when we shall be 
charged with the destruction of immortal souls for 
whom Christ died! May God help the whole Church 
to arise and gird herself for this work, and never stop 
until the Gospel of the kingdom is preached to every 
nation under heaven, for a witness unto all people. In 
the providence of God, the Church is blessed with 
means for the accomplishment of this important enter- 
prise. May we be wise stewards of the manifold grace 
of God! 


= 1 @ BD Steere 


From the London Evangelical Magazine. 


LAST ILLNESS OF MRS. HEMANS 


‘‘For she was born beyond the stars to soar, 
And kindling at the source of life adore.” 


Few writers of the age, it is obvious, have imparted 
so much pleasure to persons of cultivated minds, poetic 
taste and sensibility, in every district of the land, as 
the late Mrs. Hemans; and in the productions of few 
female authors do we find more beautiful specimens of 
polished language, vigorous imagination, graceful, ten- 
der, and glowing thought. ‘The versification of her 
poems, the imagery employed, the range of subject, 
and the vivid and impressive manner in which her prin- 
cipal compositions are penned, combine to render her 
one of the most captivating and influential writers of 
the British empire. How delightful, then, is it for the 
Christian to be ablé to cherish the hope that, during 
her last illness, she was brought effectually to the Sa- 
vior; and that when she expired, she died calmly and 
happily in the Lord. 


~ 


‘——- Soaring to the world of light, and fadeless joys above.” 
A few concise notes to exemplify the correctness of 
these observations, may prove interesting and beneficial 
to evefy enlightened believer in Jesus who peruses these 
pages, and may augment the gratification of those who 
often read her exquisite poems, “A Domestic Scene ;” 
“The Graves of a Household;” “The Better Land;” 
“The Silent Multitude.” 
Shortly after her arrival in Ireland, where Mrs. He- 
mans died, she was extremely unwell. When among 








tion of the Gospel among them, we have every reason 
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during a storm she was struck by one beautiful effect 
on the hills; it was produced by a rainbow diving down 
into a gloomy mountain-pass, which it seemed really 
to flood with its colored glory. “I could not help think- 
ing,” she remarked, “that it was like our religion, pier- 
cing and carrying brightness into the depth of sorrow 
and of the tomb.” All the rest of the scene around 
that one illuminated spot was wrapt in darkness. 

During her last illness, Mrs. Hemans delighted in 
the study of sacred literature, and particularly in the 
writings of some of our old and choice divines. This 
became her predominant taste, and it is mentioned re- 
specting her, that the diligent and earnest perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures was a well-spring of daily and in- 
creasing comfort. She now contemplated her afflic- 
tions in the right manner, and through the only true 
and reconciling medium, “and that relief from sorrow 
and suffering for which she had been apt to turn to the 
fictitious world of imagination, was now afforded her 
by calm and constant meditation on what alone can be 
called ‘the things that are.’ ” 

When the cholera was raging in Dublin, she wrote 
to a dear relative, “'T’o me there is something extreme- 
ly solemn, something which at once awes and calms 
the spirit, instead of agitating it, in the presence of this 
viewless danger, between which and ourselves we can- 
not but feel that the only barrier is the mercy of God. 
I never felt so penetrated by the sense of entire depen- 
dence upon Him, and though I adopt some necessary 
precautions on account of Charles, (her son,) my mind 
is in a state of entire serenity.” 

While the work of decay was going on surely and 
progressively, with regard to the earthly tabernacle, the 
bright flame within continued to burn with a steady 
and holy light, and at times even to flash forth with 
more than wonted brightness. On one occasion she 
finely expressed, when there was a favorable change in 
her condition, “Better far than these indications of 
recovery is the sweet religious peace which I feel grad- 
ually overshadowing me, with its dove-pinions, exclud- 
ing all that would exclude thoughts of God.” 

This gifted lady wrote, with peculiar beauty, on an- 
other occasion, “I wish I could convey to you the deep 
feelings of repose and thankfulness with which I lay, 
on Friday evening, gazing from my sofa upon a sunset- 
sky of the richest suffusions, silvery green and amber 
kindling into the most glorious tints of the burning 
rose. I felt his holy beauty sinking through my inmost 
being with an influence drawing me nearer and nearer 
to God.” 

Her confidential attendant, a most interesting young 
female, devotedly attached to her mistress, expressed 
herself respecting her in the following delightful and 
impressive manner: “It may well be said this was not 
her rest. She ever seemed to me as a wanderer from 
her heavenly Father’s mansion, who knew too much 
of that home to seek a resting-place here. She often 
said to me, ‘I feel like a tired child, wearied and long- 
ing to mingle with the pure in heart.’ At other times 
she would say, ‘I feel as if I were sitting with Mary 
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at the feet of my Redeemer, hearing the music of his 
voice, and learning of him to be meek and lowly ;’ and 
then she would say, ‘O, Anna, do you not love your 
kind Savior? The plan of redemption was, indeed, a 
glorious one; humility was, indeed, the crowning work. 
I am like a quiet babe at his feet, and yet my spirit is 
full of his strength. When any body speaks of his 
love to me, I feel as if they were too slow; my spirit 
can mount alone with Him into those blissful realms 
with far more rapidity.’ ” 

The sufferings of Mrs. Hemans, prior to death, were 
most severe and agonizing; but all were borne in the 
most uncomplaining manner. Never was her mind 
overshadowed by gloom; never would she allow those 
around her to speak of her condition as one deserving 
of commiseration. 

Her sister finally remarks, “The dark and silent 
chamber seemed illumined by light from above, and 
cheered with songs of angels, and she would say, that, 
in her intervals from pain, ne poetry could express, nor 
imagination conceive, the visions of blessedness that 
flitted across her fancy, and made her waking hours 
more delightful than those even that were given to tem- 
porary repose.” 

At times her spirit would appear to be already half 
etherealized. Her mind would seem to be fraught with 
deep, and holy, and incommunicable thoughts, and she 
would entreat to be left perfectly alone, in stillness and 
darkness, to commune with her own heart, and reflect 
on the mercies of her Savior. She continually spoke 
of the unutterable comfort which she derived from dwel- 
ling on the contemplation of the atonement, and stated 
that this alone was her rod and staff when all earthly 
supports were failing. 

In the heaviest affliction, she desired the assurance 
to be given to one of her friends, that the tenderness 
and affectionateness of the Redeemer’s character, which 
they had contemplated together, was a source, not 
merely of reliance, but of positive happiness to her: 

“ The sweetness of her couch.” 

“T feel,” she would say, “as if hovering between 
heaven and earth;” and she seemed so raised towards 
the sky, that all worldly things were obscured and 
diminished to her view, while the ineffable glories of 
eternity dawned upon it more and more brightly. 

When her spirit was nearly gone, she said to her 
darling Charles, and her faithful sister Anna, that she 
felt at peace within her bosom. Her calmness contin- 
ued unbroken, till, at 9 o’clock on the evening of Satur- 
day, May 16, 1835, her spirit passed away, without pain 
or the endurance of a struggle. The remains of this 
gifted lady were deposited in a vault beneath St. Anne’s 
Church, in Dublin. A small tablet was placed above 
the spot where she lies, inscribed as follows : 

“Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair spirit rest thee now; 

E’en while with us thy footsteps trod, 
His seal was on thy brow. 

Dust, to its narrow house beneath: 
Soul, to its place on high: 

They that have seen thy look in death, 
No more may fear to die.” 
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Original. 
INFANT CHARACTER, 

As far back as I can remember, I was living a petted 
child in the lap of indulgence, in the home of plenty. 
All the answerings of affection were given to my own 
abundant household yearnings. I was caressed by 
mother, grandmother, brothers, and sisters. But all 
this was not enough for me. There was a superior 
want in my heart. My father I can barely remember. 

We were a numerous family. I was one amongst 
three yet in the nursery; and we were all cared for 
alike. Yet we were not alike. Could my strong ten- 
dencies have been noticed and directed, what a well 
and welling of youthful charity had been opened and 
rendered efficient and habitual. But this incipient 
power was unknown to any other than the bosom in 
which it worked—rendering me a child hard to be con- 
tented, impatient, irrascible, and sometimes contuma- 
cious to those I most doated on; and this, followed 
by correction, as it ever was, occasioned mé to be no- 
ticed as a rebellious and bad child. 

Of the propriety of the former epithet there is no 





question; but of the latter, I felt it, in its extent, to be | 
unfair and unsuitable. This was in the growth of | 
character and in the progress of development. Others | 
looked at my behavior and my outward actions only ; | 
whilst I had a full sense of the workings of my heart. | 

This misappreciation, as I judged it to be, rendered | 
me sullen and unamiable—excepting at such moments | 
as my mother, weeping over my utter-wretchedness at. 
her condemnation, would soothe me into confession and | 
contrition for the matter of present unhappiness. And) 
though I was habitually regardless, and took very little | 
pains to please, yet my disposition was obliging, and I, 
could make any sacrifice for those I loved—in a spe- | 
cific sense. No idea, I think, was ever proposed to 
me of my general disobedience, excepting, as I have 
said, under the sweeping clause of “a bad child;” and 
as that was said only at moments of exasperated feel- 
ing in those that denounced me, so my logic set it down 
to the account of offense conceived at the particular act 
in question, and not to any general faultiness of char- 
acter in myself. 

Now I certainly was, in one sense, a bad child. In 
my acts and deeds, I certainly was not a good one. 
Yet as I understood the words to imply a total deprav- 
ity of disposition, I repelled the charge by that innate 
sense of truth, even in my own case, as yet possessing 
affections both generous and kind, with possibilities of 
magnanimity unaccounted of by any but myself. Yet 
truly such did exist. May be that at this early date 
there had never occurred an instance in which they did | 
act. But the suggestions were no less evident and un- 
doubted to my own heart. The hindering cause of 
their exhibition was an excessive bashfulness and hiding 
away of self. 

Over and above the extenuation which I have men- 
tioned, was, no doubt, the predominance of that self- 
love which lives and acts before we are aware there is 








such a principle. We know it not by name, and we 
Vox. Il.—23 


have as yet no possible clue to the fact as itis. The 
being promptly punished for my misdemeanors, in my 
estimate of justice, settled the account. And I thought 
it ungenerous and unjust to reproach with the epithet 
“bad child,” one who, if they would only not thwart 
me, was so full of affection and good will to all others 
asI was. This was not, at five or seven years of age, an 
intellectual logic as you may believe. But it was the 
true ratiocination of natural feeling, unenlightened of 
piety to God, and unrebuked by a better consciousness 
within myself. 

In the meantime, I was a most unhappy little being. 
It is very generally said that childhood is a happy state. 
But I can truly say that I realized a much better con- 
tentment at a later period—after philosophy and the 
discipline of necessity had regulated my consciousness 
and my outgoings of character. I believe, too, that a 
word of comment, or remonstrance, would have been, 
young as I was, of better effect than instant punish- 
ment was. Distress of mind, I think, brought on a 
nervous and low state of health, which for many years 
rendered me susceptible, in a most uncommon degree, 
to all that befell me, as well as that its results were a 
cause of still increasing evils. 

Apart from the suffering, it is a very great misfortune 
for a child to be sickly. The moral evil is, out of all 
proportion, greater than the physical. A sickly child is 
so petted and humored that little by little it loses its 
sense of what should be, in the indulgence that is ac- 
corded to its weakness; and demands by habit, when 
recovered, the same course of selfishness as when sick ; 
also, by the pity excited and constant interchange of 
fondnesses with a mother, the character loses tone and 
balance, and becomes unduly softened. A waste takes 
place—the better capabilities are merged in a softness, 
not so much of amiability as of sensitive indulgence— 
of feeling in opposition to virtue. 

This was a bad state of things; but where was the 
fault? The fault was that I had not half enough af- 
forded me to do, and to engage my energetic and forth- 
going character. For this omission I do not blame my 
poor mother; for she was habitually an invalid, and be- 
sides had so very numerous a family that she had never 
accounted of this in my character. Indeed, she was 
sometimes excited to praise me for some signal act of 
ability or helpfulness, I well recollect of overhearing 
her say to a friend, “Here is one that will help me as 
soon as she is old enough;” and this praise, which I 
took in at my ear, seemed to commence at my heart 
and tingled sensibly to my fingers ends. It is true that 
I would have done much to assist my mother, had she 
trained me to it, or insisted on it; as it was I was 
only trained to attend to my own purposes. My elder 
sisters, being already expert in house arrangements, it 
seemed in my case not so necessary. But that was 
the relative and not the particular view of the subject. 

I was indeed sometimes made over to the servants 
for some particular instructions; but they finding more 
facility in doing the service themselves than in teach- 
ing a novice, mystified my mother and-excused me too 
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easily; and as it was managed, I rather received injury 
than benefit from these practices; yet I was by nature 
a most industrious child. 

However, there was some amelioration of my condi- 
tion at hand—some relief of this tedium vite of my 
infant state; for I was learning to read. And as soon 
as I had become initiated in this greatest mystery, and 
supreme mistress of all science—“letters, the best gift 
of Heaven”—they did indeed seem of such exceeding 
worth to my craving appetite of knowing, my necessi- 
ty of engrossment, that when [ could read continuous- 
ly, it seemed to me as if a new world were opening 
upon me; and a sort of overpowering satisfaction pre- 
sided until the novelty had passed away, and then the 
privilege of reading was no less valued—nor is it now. 

I must not, in my deprecating of insufficient lead- 
ings, omit, in common decency, to mention what little 
really was afforded me in the way of religious instruc- 
tion. After I was old enough, I was always and reg- 
ularly called to the knee of my mother or grandmoth- 
er, with the rest of the children, and taught to rehearse 
my nightly prayers in a reverent and impressive man- 
ner. Neither was there any neglect of occasional ad- 
monition of sin and its consequences, and of death— 





especially when some juvenile companion had received | 
the awful summons. We, my young sister and my-, 
self, were made to attend the funeral, and to observe a 
proper solemnity of behavior; and we were from time 
to time reminded of our departed mate, So that the 
tenor of religion was presented to me in rather a sad- 
dening aspect. 

This is not good philosophy; for a child is revolted | 
at whatever contradicts the gushings of its natural glad- 
ness. I think the strengthening and cheering power 
of religion, as mixed with the occurring circumstances 
of life, is what is most needed in the training of youth- 
ful character; also, there should be great carefulness 
observed in the manner, And avoiding of flippancy, 
or familiarity, there should yet be no strangeness, which 
is a sort of abstraction, blended with the service. 

It so happened that the good dame who initiated us 
into the alphabetical mysteries, was of a most severe 
and bilious temperament. She had been unfortunate | 
from her early days. Her lover had died; and no suc-| 
ceeding engagement of feelings had cheered her life. 
She was, in the strict sense of the word, a lone wo- 
man. Left an orphan at an early age, without either 
brother or sister, she was indeed alone. She was desti- 
tute of property, though she had been trained a gentle- 
woman, with the additional misfortune of having be- 
come lame by a diseased limb. Such were the cir- 
cumstances of her condition. And however much I 
then feared and dreaded her, she was just such an one 
as I would now often visit and console by conversation 
and sympathy. The consequence of these depriva- 
tions and bereavements was that she was dejected, 
splenetic, and peevish. But she had one friend, 
had found an asylum in the house of a cousin, and 
was allowed a room in which she received her little 


school, and exercised her dominion and her tyranny, 
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for which I have now learned to make some allowance 
on the debit side of the account. 

And here let me mention—for I love to commend 
goodness—the great kindness of this excellent family, 
who took an obscure female into their house, a cousin, 
and allowed her the privilege of receiving a school into 
their small orderly establishment. ‘They were them- 
selves able to live only by an exact frugality. But be- 
cause they could not afford to support her outright, they 
did not cast her off, but made a noble effort in her favor, 
the humble accommodations afforded being addition- 
al proof of their merit. They were a Scotch fam- 
ily by the name of Sterling. A sterling worth indeed 
was theirs, which it fortifies the heart to think upon. 

Our teacher’s name, which I then did not conceive 
to be a burlesque upon her temper, was Content Sweet. 
Alas, the consolations and assuaging influences of 
sweet content had passed away in their significance, 
and left her but the name! and I will not be the heart- 
less person to point a poor pun against the existing bit- 
terness of her lot. The children called her Ma’am 
Tenty. Her school, as far as it went, was essentially a 
good one. What she engaged to do, she did. The 
teaching was thorough. The discipline was ascertain- 
ed and uniform; and though her methods were not es- 
pecially characterized by gentleness, yet do I believe 
that there was much of patience exhausted, if that is 
not a contradiction, in the conduct of her little band. 
However, she learned all her little crew of hoyden 
girls and baby boys to spel and to read; and many a 
more ambitious academy of the present day should boast 
less correctness in these items than Ma’am Tenty effect- 
ed within her little apartment of twelve by fifteen feet. 

This room—and I can still see it—had two win- 
dows. I now believe, by a retrospective glance, that 
the glass was about six by eight inches. It was quite 
sufficient for our keen sight, and even too much for our 
truant glances, when the season of roses had rendered 
the little beyond a treat to our infant senses. And I 
recollect, with true respect of her discipline, that when 
we were allowed a few minutes recess morning and 
evening, and to saunter along the little garden walks, 
no vagrant foot ever overstepped its discretion, or 
Ma’am Tenty’s law not to invade the border, but a sum- 
mary justice awaited the sin of disobedience at her 
hand. And that is a precise word; for in those days 
the hand was the allowed executive of school legislation, 

Ma’am Tenty, on account of her lameness, had, as 
auxiliary, an assortment of long sticks, by which she 
could give a tap of admonishment to some idler in the re- 
mote corners of the room. ‘That room, with all its little 
school paraphernalia, will never be obliterated from my 
mind; for during the long ages, some fifteen or eigh- 
teen months perhaps, which I passed there, being of my 
earliest observing, it seemed to be burnt in on the very 
retina of my mind. Yes, there it is—the old-fashioned 
case of drawers, the round-leaved table, with the large 
clasp Bible upon it, the writing desk, in which our 
“works” were folded and laid, and the hour-glass, that 
accompaniment of Time—a practical treatise upon pa- 
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tience—six times each day were its sands exhausted. 
Three honest long hours each morning, and as many in 
the evening, marked the term of our enlargement and 
our joy. 

Those were the days when there was, as now, no 
remission of about half an hour in the morning, and a 
similar cutting short in the evening, for special purpo- 
ses, or for no purposes at all, allowed. Yes, how many 
honest long three hours have been endured by every re- 
luctant urchin there. Parents and teacher both required 
it. And it was a discipline from which a dull child did 
not suffer much; and which, to an active one, was of 
salutary restraint. Of the latter class wasI. Yet it so 
happened that I never demurred at going to school but 
one day in my life, and that was the first day. It was, 
upon the whole, fortunate that my paroxysm of suffer- 
ing then sufficed to control me ever afterwards, 

I was, as I am told, about three and a half years old, 
and the house being rather too populous, and too lively 
at home, at least for the comfort of adults, a sister and 
a brother, with myself, were regularly entered and in- 
ducted to school. All of us being very young, it was 
not so much for what we might do there, as for what 
we might leave undone at home. 

I recollect that, notwithstanding my grief and my 
reluctance, a tall negro took me on his shoulder, and 
carried me through the street to school. But my re- 
bellion, to the untried horror of the place, was such, 
and so vociferously expressed, that my screeches and 
screaming attracted the attention of a number of gen- 
tlemen that were being dressed at a barber’s shop on 
the way; and they ran simultaneously to the door to) 
know “what was the matter.” The servant answered, 
“Nothing, gentlemen, only young missus being broke 
into school.”” At which explanation there was a gen- 
eral and obstreperous burst of laughter, and my young 
being was subdued to silence, and overborne by the bit- 
terness of disgrace. I felt as if the whole world was 
looking upon me, and considering me alone. I was as 
hush as death; and when the school-room door shut 
me in, I had only the feeling of being screened from 
that laugh of derision. I dreaded to see again my 
scoffers; but when I was carried home at noon, they 
were all dispersed, never to think of me again, whilst 
I have remembered it for ever. Stich is the compara- 
tive value of the world’s comment upon us, and our 
own overweening self-estimation. 

My mother, in pity to my extreme humiliation, was 
not harsh, but told me that it was wrong, and never to 
do so again. And I never did; and though I suffered 
when any thing called this scene to my mind, yet it 
had the best effect in subduing my behavior to the rule 
of obedience ever after; and whenever the boy appear- 
ed, to take me on his shoulder, I offered no resistance. 
I felt then, and believe now, that necessity saves us 
from much conflict, and is the ameliorating circum- 
stance of every evil that is inevitable. 

But I must tell you something more of Ma’am Ten- 
ty’s school. Nine o’clock was the precise hour; and 
first in order the A B C D-rians were taken in se- 








quence, thoroughly if not patiently; then the spelling 
class; then the reading class—always of the Bible, 
verse and verse, and additionally of the “third part,” 
i. e., of Noah Webster’s series of reading books—with 
the sup-excellent Fables of ZEsop, of which nothing 
was ever more pertinently penned—not a word too 
much, or a word too little, or a misplaced word; and 
what logic—what morality—what knowledge of na- 
ture—what adroitness of inference—what sapience of 
experience—what wisdom, goodness, truth, are con- 
tained and elucidated in the Fables of sop! And 
the child who should have heard read, for half a year 
or a year, the eight or ten of them as contained in 
Webster’s Spelling Book, although she was then too 
young to read them herself, shall, when she is grown, 
by memory, know how to appreciate simplicity, beauty, 
cogency, and strength of style; and such is the uncon- 
scious influence upon even the very young of opportu- 
nities of oral excellence. 

Each little class, upon giving place to another, and 
resuming their seats, took their work—generally plain 
sewing, or may be a sampler. The little boys were 
kept busy by knitting, or sewing carpet rags. I had, 
with much tribulation, become mistress of hemming, 
over-seaming, and felling, &c.; and complimented and 
bepraised at home, I was forthwith fitted out with a large 
piece of double linen, the threads drawn, to be initiated 
into the mysteries of stitching, that is, stitching proper. 
And many a long line, side by side, attests to enforced 
perseverance. 

Once in awhile, when the joyous sun and the balmy 
air, drew and dissipated my attention irresistibly, I 
would become confused in my work—literally my right 
hand would forget its cunning—I would forget the 
stitch. My female reader will know my dilemma. I 
would pass the needle forwards instead of backwards, 
and wonder with all my might what was the matter. 
But there was a vigilant eye, and instant correction set 
me in the right way again, and the error was never re- 
peated of carelessness; and, indeed, the difficulty was 
pretty soon surmounted. 

At the expiration of a time, which, by its tedious- 
ness, seemed of interminable length, the task was ac- 
complished; and in great triumph my forty or fifty 
rows of stitching were carried home for my mother’s 
inspection. And my heart dilated to the commenda- 
tion which indeed I had earned, by toil, and endurance, 
and perseverance, and sacrifice. Although then I knew 
not either of these fine epithets, yet no less did they 
appertain to my achievement. And I slept well that 
night. I had a sense of enlargement and freedom. It 
seemed to me that the difficulties of school were sur- 
mounted. 

But no, this was but the beginning of sorrows; for 
no sooner had I swallowed my breakfast the next morn- 
ing, than “little Miss Industry” was presented with a 
similar piece of double linen, and I was told that I must 
now learn to make button-holes. This was the drop 
too much; and though I had the grace not to repel my 
mother’s fond compliment of “Miss Industry,” yet I 
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felt how dearly it was earned, and gave way to an in- 
voluntary burst of tears and struggling reluctance at 
the bitterness of a thraldom that seemed to set the 
buoyancy of my young spirit at naught. I wept 
strongly and despondingly. And my mother (and 
how meny such conflicts a mother goes through) took 
back the work and said, “You need not do it; you 
may go to school and say your lessons, and then fold 
your hands and do nothing.” 

But this despicable picture suited not me. The re- 
presentation arrested my sorrow. I dried my tears. I 
put forth my heroic hand, took again the work, and 
paced off to school, with a resigned if not a reconciled 
spirit; for this little tempest had cleared the moral atmos- 
phere, and a renovation of spirit and of purpose took 
place. How desirable must be that state of being 
where such things are not! 

Some reader may think that this is too severe a sort 
of martyrdom of the infant spirit. But no; I am con- 
vinced in my own case that though a suffering at the 
time, yet was it a necessary discipline to a character so 
vagrant as mine would have been, in its aspirations 
and its greediness of novelty and change; besides that, 
at the age of seven years—then advanced to another 
school—I had acquired a neat and orderly needle- 
work, never again to be forgotten, though intermitted 
for many succeeding years of my book education. 
And the enduring discipline of the time, it seems to 
me, was an outshadowing and a preparation of spirit 
for more important performances and heavier burdens 
of my life as it has been. 

Ma’am Tenty also taught us a short Bible catechism, 
which included the decalogue, and every child who 
could read was diligently and constantly taught in the 
Bible and New Testament. With the erudite obser- 
vance of saying “paragraph” whenever we came to 
the character which designated one, I remember 
having a great sense of importance when I was first 
able to call so large a word; and afterwards this 
changed to a sort of wonder why they neeu be so par- 
ticular about a thing which I supposed had no signifi- 
cance; for I had never been told that it had, and I was 
too young to guess it out myself. I recollect several 
others of my ideas about this time, which have since 
explained themselves; and one was, how grown people 
could be disturbed by noise—say the uproar of children 
at play; but my primest wonder was how a person 
could use a book and not make dog’s ears! 0, infant 
marvel, how many things a little in advance of this are 
as yet unexplained to us / 

Many onerous things we performed with Ma’am 
Tenty. But her chief merit lay not so much in what 
she bestowed, or the acquirement of her pupils, as in 
our constant occupation and our obedience. She had 
some little peculiarities of routine. For instance, eve- 
ry Saturday morning—for our recess was of only half 
that day—she arranged her whole school, large and 
small, around the room, and those who could not read, 
could at least make as much noise as others, and all 
sung out together a piece in the end of our reading 
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book, by Mrs. Barbauld, in a sort of loud, fast recitative. 
It commences, “Child of mortality, whence comest 
thou? why is thy countenance sad, and why are thine 
eyes red with weeping?” And I well recollect that the 
impressive mysteriousness of the words, and also the 
grandiloquence of the performance, filled all the depth 
and the aspirations of my infant spirit. 

Of this school I would not say so much, excepting 
that I mean, after having described it, with its limita- 
tions, and its deficiencies, to say that it was quite as 
satisfactory to me—and every child has some conscious- 
ness of this sort—inasmuch that I felt that I was gain- 
ing and progressing—that, according to my age, I was 
doing enough, and was behaving well. It was the sat- 
isfaction of self-approval—not surely at that age argued 
out, but now recollected—and my feelings compared 
and contrasted whilst attending some cther schools in 
the progress of my education. And let the parent no- 
tice that this was effected by an individual compara- 
tively ignorant, or only competent to teach the short 
course which she did teach. But this good and suita- 
ble progress, and propriety, were effected by her positive- 
ness of discipline, and by her faithful and thorough per- 
formance of all that she professed to teach them. 

One of her cast would hardly now be allowed to re- 
tain a school. That is the parents’ error, and their 
children’s loss. But at her date there was many a fam- 
ily of which two generations had received their initia- 
tory education with her, and this not for the want of 
other schools, but by preference. I will add, my 
sister and I, often gave each other our best doll not to 
tell at home that we had been corrected at school. Yet 
will I attest that I believe there was no injustice, and 
that her school would not have been half as effective 
with a less positive government; for what is govern- 
ment, if it is not positive! I believe her measures were 
only commensurate to her purposes. At all events I 
for one acknowledge, through my life, that the most 
distinct and positive reliance which I have on the infal- 
libility of perseverance, was gained with Ma’am Tenty. 

MENTORIA. 
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Ir has been said, that men carry on a kind of coast- 
ing trade with religion. In the voyage of life, they pro- 
fess to be in search of heaven, but take care not to ven- 
ture so far in their approximations to it, as entirely to 
lose sight of the earth; and should their frail vessel be 
in danger of shipwreck, they will gladly throw their 
darling vices overboard, as other mariners their treas- 
ures, only to fish them up again, when the storm is 
over. ‘To steer a course that shall secure both worlds, 
is still, I fear, a desideratum, in ethics, a thing unat- 
tained as yet, either by the divine or the philosopher, 
for the track is discoverable only by the shipwrecks 
that have been made in the attempt. John Wesley 
quaintly observed, that the road to heaven is a narrow 
path, not intended for wheels, and that to ride in a 
coach here and to go to heaven hereafter, was a happi- 
ness too much for man! 
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Original. 
A NIGHT IN THE ITINERANCY. 

On the second Sabbath in August I had rode several 
miles, and preached twice. On descending from the 
pulpit, I accepted an invitation to accompany to his 
home one whose humble but hospitable dwelling is a 
desirable resting place after the fatigues of the day. 
From the valley in which the church is located, we 
followed the meanderings of a small stream, until we 
were brought to the upland, a distance of a mile, where 
dwelt the family with which I was to lodge. The 
house was what is familiarly known in the country as 
a “double cabin.” On entering, such was the neat- 
ness of the apartment to which I was introduced, that 
I promised myself a refreshing night's repose. It was 
my first visit, and I had yet to become acquainted with 
the different members of the household. But this was 
soon done. The frankness and cheerfulness with which 
I was welcomed, made me forget that they were stran- 
gers, and regard myself as among old acquaintances. 

It had been one of the most sultry days of the sum- 
mer; and the sun, which had shone excessively hot, 
had sunk low towards the horizon. In order to enjoy 
the light breezes which were beginning to blow from 
the west, I seated myself in a door that opened north- 
ward. Here I was fanned by the breeze, and witnessed 
in the meantime the rising of a dark cloud, which had 
just covered the sun, and was careering eastwardly with 
great sublimity. By the aid of the beautiful language 
of the prophet, “The Lord hath his way in the whirl- 
wind and in the storm, and the clouds are the dust of 
his feet,” the transition was natural from the clouds to 
Him whose pavilion they are. 

I was enjoying such meditations as the scene sug- 
gested, when my attention was suddenly attracted by a 
slight noise in the direction of the bed, in which, it 
seems, I was to sleep for the night. It was like the 
noise of a kitten playing upon the floor. I turned to 
see. ‘To my surprise I found it was caused by a large 
copper-head. It had fallen from the bed, and was 
gently creeping under it, unconscious of being ob- 
served. ‘The poisonous reptile was soon stretched life- 
less on the green before the door. The next thing 
was to determine how he had made his entrance, for 
none had before been seen about the house. This, 
however, was a mystery, and opinions were as various 
as the company was numerous, 

The day closed. The dark cloud had spread over the 
whole sky, and for nearly two hours had poured its con- 
tents upon the thirsty soil. After offering the evening 
sacrifice, I prepared for bed. The strange occurrence 
of the afternoon was nearly forgotten. Other topics 
had been introduced, as if nothing had happened, and 
all domestic arrangements went on as usual. Prepara- 
tory to my lying down, the lady of the house was ar- 
ranging the bed, when, stopping suddenly, with looks 
which cannot be described, she exclaimed, “A snake! 
another snake!” In an instant all hands were on the 
spot. It was lying on one of the logs near the head 
of the bed. We drew the bed from the wall in order 


to get at the offender; but the serpent made good his 
retreat through a hole in the floor, leaving us to wonder 
where the matter would end. The bed and bedding 
were then carried into the middle of the room, and care- 
fully examined, that there might be no more serpents 
concealed in or about it. Here, notwithstanding the 
entreaties of my kind friends to take another bed, I de- 
termined to sleep. Accordingly, the family retired, and 
I extinguished my light, and got in bed, full of many 
thoughts on the strange incidents I had witnessed, and 
the probability that there might yet be some of the tribe 
not far off. I had no sooner laid my head upon the 
pillow, and quieted myself, than I heard something 
crawl under me. Whatcoulditbe? A snake! a ven- 
omous copper-head! It could be nothing else! For 
once my imagination was fruitful. I could hear it— 
see it—feel it. In a moment I was on the floor. But 
that was poor relief. The house was surely infested 
with them! I thought at every step to tread on one, 
Nor was the constant glare of the lightning in the room 
any relief to my apprehensions—rather, it confirmed 
them by revealing every thing in the shape of a huge 
copper-head. Indeed, had I been with Sinbad in his 
diamond valley, I could not have seen more serpents 
than now surrounded me. But I soon got a light. 
Not a snake could now be seen; but the cause of my 
alarm proved to be in the under bed. As it was rain- 
ing hard, we concluded to secure whatever it was as a 
prisoner in the bed, and therefore laid it aside until 
morning. Such was the reaction of my feelings 
upon finding so few serpents where I had expected to 
find so many, that I was determined to sleep in that 
bed at all hazards. Accordingly, after spreading some 
heavy quilts upon the cords, and putting the feather 
bed upon them, I again laid me down, and slept with- 
out farther disturbance until morning. 

In the morning early, the under bed was carried into 
an open place, and all hands appeared, armed for the 
battle, fully determined to wage a war of extermin- 
ation upon the snake that had caused so much alarm. 
While the bed was carefully opened, there was silence 
and fear, lest the enemy should escape, or some of us 
be wounded in the rencontre. To .the no small merri- 
ment of the belligerents, a “ridiculous mouse” came 
forth, and the tragedy ended in its death. 

ITINERANT, 


Tuar politeness which we put on, in order to keep 
the assuming and the presumptuous at a proper dis- 
tance, will generally succeed. But it sometimes hap- 
pens, that these obtrusive characters are on such excel- 
leat terms with themselves that they put down this 
very politeness to the score of their own great merits 
and high pretentions, meeting the coldness of our re- 
serve with a ridiculous condescension of familiarity, in 
order to set us at ease with ourselves. ‘T'o a bystander 
few things are more amusing than the cross play, un- 
derplot, and final eclaircissements which this mistake 
invariably occasions, 
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THE GREEK CLASSICS.—NO. V. 


BY GEO. WATERMAN, JR. 


SAPPHO. 

_Or all the females of antiquity no one holds a more 
conspicuous situation—and deservedly so—than the 
Lesbian poetess Sappho. She was a native of Myti- 
lene, in the island of Lesbos, and born about the year 
600, B. C. Who her parents were is not certainly 
known. Heroditus informs us her father’s name was 
Scamandronymus; and it is generally supposed her 
mother’s name was Kleis. As was stated in the last 
number, Sappho was a contemporary of Pittacus and 
the poet Alcaeus. Of her early history we know but 
little. She seems to have received a liberal education 
in early life, and to have imbibed a taste for literature ; 
for at this period female character was not so lightly es- 
teemed nor her influence so little appreciated as it after- 
wards became in the more corrupt days of the republic. 
The social influences of the heroic state of society had 
not yet been entirely destroyed. 

Sappho was early married to a man of great wealth 
and influence, whose name was Cercolas. Her hus- 
band dying soon after the birth of a daughter—to 
whom the maternal name of Kleis was given—she 
seems to have devoted her time entirely, or nearly so, 
to literary pursuits. 

It is oftentimes extremely difficult, from the mass of 
fiction which has enveloped the lives of nearly all the 
writers of antiquity, to select those things which are 
true from those which are false. This is particularly 
the case in regard to Sappho. The accounts respect- 
ing her are various, and oftentimes contradictory. By 
some she is represented as having, after the death of 
her husband, had many admirers; but one only gained 
her affections—the youthful Phaon; that he subse- 
quently treated her attentions with cold indifference, 
and finally, to avoid her, withdrew to Sicily; that she 
followed him, and endeavored in vain, by the sweet- 
ness of her muse, to soften the obduracy of his heart; 
and that at last, from grief and disappointment, she 
retired to the promontory of Leucate, in Acarnania, 
and thence cast herself into the sea—it being generally 
believed that whoever survived the “Leucadian leap,” 
became entirely cured of the passion of love. 

Many of the difficulties, however, which have hith- 
erto invested this subject have been removed by the la- 
bors of modern philologists, who have pretty satisfacto- 
fily proved the existence of a second Sappho, a woman 
of suspicious character, who was also a native of Les- 
bos, although not of Mytilene. To this latter the al- 
ledged errors of Sappho, and the Leucadian leap, ought 
most probably to be attributed, and not to the poetess. 
This second Sappho probably lived about 150 years 
after the first; and it would be very easy for subsequent 
historians to confound the actions of the two, especial- 
ly as they were both natives of the same island. To 
the good moral character of the poetess, as well as the 
beauty of her person, we have the testimony of her 
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contemporary, Alcaeus, who calls her “the violet- 
crowned, pure, sweetly smiling Sappho.” 

After the death of her companion, she most probably 
devoted herself to literary pursuits. She gathered 
around her a number of young Lesbian females whom 
she instructed in music and poetry. To these she 
became exceedingly attached, while they regarded her 
with the highest veneration and affection. ‘These mu- 
tual attachments were of the most lasting as well as 
intimate and endearing character. 

By the persuasions of Alcaeus she was induced to 
join him in his opposition to Pittacus. This step in- 
volved her in many difficulties; for when Alcaeus and 
his adherents were banished from Lesbos, she also was 
compelled to leave. She aftewards took up her abode 
in Sicily. Of her subsequent history we know nothing. 

As a writer, Sappho was esteemed so highly as to be 
denominated the “ Tenth Muse.” It is related of So- 
lon, the great Athenian lawgiver, who was also a con- 
temporary of our authoress, that on a certain occasion, 
having heard his nephew recite one of her poems, he 
exclaimed that he would not willingly die till he had 
committed it to memory. Indeed, the whole voice of 
antiquity has declared that the poetry of Sappho was 
unrivaled in grace and sweetness. This decision has 
been confirmed by posterity, though we have only a 
few verses remaining of her poetic effusions; for these 
are of a high character, and stamped with the true im- 
press of genius. ‘The Lesbians were so sensible of her 
merits, and the glory they received from her talents, 
that after her death they paid her divine honors, and 
erected temples and altars to her memory. The Ro- 
mans also honored her with a noble statue of porphyry. 

Her works comprised nine books of odes, besides ele- 
gies, epigrams, and other pieces of various character. 
These were all extant in the time of the Roman poet 
Horace, or about the commencement of the Christian 
era. ‘They have since nearly all perished, having been 
destroyed, as some have alledged, together with the 
works of Mimnermus, by the priests of Constantino- 
ple. For the beautiful Hymn to Venus, from which 
the following extract is made, we are indebted to Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, the Roman historian, who 
quotes it as a model of perfection in poetry of this 
character. Our readers will be able, from this and the 
other specimens which follow, to form some tolerably 
correct idea of the style of our authoress, although ev- 
ery thing of this kind must necessarily lose much of 
its beauty by being translated from one language to an- 
other. We quote from the translation of F. Faulkes, 
Esq., as found in the London Classical Family Library. 


“ The radiant car your sparrows drew ; 
You gave the word, and swift they flew, 
Through liquid air they winged their way: 
I saw their quivering pinions play— 
To my plain roof they bore their queen, 
Of aspect mild, and look serene. 


Soon as you came, by your command 
Back flew the wanton feather’d band ; 
Then with a sweet enchanting look, 
Divinely smiling, thus you spoke: 
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‘Why didst thou call me to thy cell? 

Tell me, my gentle Sappho, tell.’ ” 
The ode from which the above extract is taken, togeth- 
er with another of a similar character, are the only 
compositions of this authoress which time has spared 
us entire. They are both written in the Sapphic meas- 
ure—a measure of surpassing sweetness and beauty, 
of which she was the inventor, and which the poet 
Horace afterwards introduced with great success in 
Latin poetry. Besides these, we have two or three epi- 
grams, and several short fragments of her poems, writ- 
ten on various subjects. From these last we shall se- 
lect but two—the first of which appears to be part of a 
poem addressed to an illiterate, arrogant female, who 
was proud of her beauty and riches. The other is on 
the rose. 


“ Whene’er the Fates resume thy breath, 
No bright reversion shalt thou gain; 
Unnoticed thou shalt sink in death, 
Nor e’en thy memory remain; 
For thy rude hand ne’er pluck’d the rose 
Which on the mountain of Pieria blows. 


To Pluto’s mansions shalt thou go, 
The stern inexorable king, 
Among th’ ignoble shades below, 
A vain, ignoble thing ; 
While honor’d Sappho’s muse-embellished name 
Shall flourish in eternity of fame.” 


ON THE ROSE. 
“ Would Jove appoint some flower to reign 
In matchless beauty on the plain, 
The rose—mankind will all agree— 
The rose the queen of flowers should be— 
The pride of plants—the grace of bowers— 
The blush of meads—the eye of flowers. 
Its beauties charm the gods above— 
Its fragrance is the breath of love— 
Its foliage wantons in the air, 
Luxuriant, like the flowing hair— 
It shines in blooming splendor gay, 
While zephyrs on its bosom play.” 

In reading these beautiful extracts, the mind experi- 
ences mingled emotions of pleasure and sadness. We 
feel delight in the sweetness and softness which appears 
so conspicuous. But what produces that undefinable, 
indescribable feeling, bordering on sadness, yet which 
can hardly be called such, that gently and almost imper- 
ceptibly steals over our minds? We have got beyond 
the reach of Christianity! We are treading on heath- 
en soil! In vain we look for any allusions whatever to 
the Christian’s God. His handiwork, indeed, is dwelt 
upon with delight. But he—their great Original—is 
no where seen. Jupiter and his companions have 
usurped his throne. The future state of existence is 
alluded to; but’ it is only the regions of Pluto, or the 
fancied Elysium of a sinful mind. Why do we dwell 
with greater delight upon the writings of Hannah 
More, or Mrs. Hemans, or our own Mrs. Sigourney, 
than upon the equally melodious strains of the Lesbian 
minstrel?’ Simply because the former breathe through 
all their writings the spirit of Christianity, while the 
latter chills us with the cold and gloomy atmosphere 
of heathenism. Had Sappho been possessed of the Bi- 
ble, she might have taken her stand beside those just 


'|cheer and soothe the Christian heart. 


mentioned, the sweetness of whose strains will ever 
But as it is we 
must part from her with the sad feelings of those who 
have enjoyed the sweet intercourse of an hour—whose 
sympathies have been enkindled by her delicate touch— 
but whose separation must be for eternity. We part to 
meet no more! She has long since gone to reap the 
fruits of heathenism in the eternal world, while we, by 
the light of divine revelation, “seek a better country— 
even an heavenly.” 
8 @ tm 
From the Mother’s Magazine. 
DiSOBEDIENT CHILDREN. 

Two great evils are often found in the nursery; one 
is a want of proper efforts to provide suitable employ- 
ment; the other is a neglect to secure strict and prompt 
obedience. 

Most children will and must, in some way, be busy. 
Their little active minds will not suffer their hands or 
feet to rest while they can keep their eyes open; and 
so they trudge about from moment to moment, and 
from place to place, in search of something to do. 

Love of oceupation is almost the only occasion why 
intelligent and active children are more often upbraided 
as meddlesome and disobedient. ‘They see all around 
them busy, and they “would be busy too.” The conse- 
quence of such restless activity is that the most capable 
children in very early life are often “spoiled children.” 
They are indiscriminately judged and punished, as if 
their intentions were always mischievous and ugly: 
whereas, it may be they are only using those powers 
and faculties with which they were endowed by an all- 
wise Creator four wise and good purposes, 

We sometimes hear even a mother, who claims to 
be indulgent, in an angry tone employ some such harsh, 
undignified, unwomanly exclamations as the following: 
“Henry, you little villain! what are you about there?” 
“You ugly boy, you are always in mischief.” “Stop, 
Henry, I say stop! stop instantly, or I'll tell your fath- 
er.’ “Henry, if you dont leave off your ugly tricks, 
I'll give you to that old beggar-man.” “If you med- 
dle with that again I’li take off your skin—I’ll take off 
your ears,” 

No language could seemingly be better calculated to 
arouse the angry and resentful feelings of a spirited 
boy, than such rough, frequent, and indiscriminate 
censures. It serves to blunt their perceptions of right 
and wrong, and to injure their susceptibilities to pleas- 
ure and pain in their intercourse with their parents, 
brothers and sisters. After such treatment and such 
examples, who could wonder to see a little urchin, with 
a slfrug of the shoulder and a menacing air, give the 
quick and tart reply, “I'll take off your ears.” It is 
presumed that inconsiderate parents do often punish 
such active children in a manner altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the nature of the offense. But how incon- 
sistent and ruinous to correct a child at one time for 
some trifling act or indiscretion, because the mother 








happens to be busy, or was in a fretful mood, when at 
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another period, while all was quiet, some flagrant act 
of disobedience would be passed by in silence. 

Ah, how much time, trouble, pain and expense would 
be saved if the faults of children were seasonably and 
properly corrected. It is worthy of serious inquiry, 
whether parents do not often correct the faults of their 
children with the greatest severity, when they have the 
least time to elicit truth and to investigate facts, and do 
the work thoroughly and correctly, simply because they 
allow themselves on trifling occasions to come under 
the excitement of anger and unholy resentment. 

Let us suppose such a case. Little Henry, on a 
Monday morning, (washing-day,) when every hand is 
fully employed, spies the lamp-filler on a shelf. His 
desire is to try his dexterity to fill lamps. Quick as 
thought he draws a chair near the dresser, mounts on 
tiptoe, tries to reach the desired object. He however 
upsets the filler, and the oil is profusely spilled upon 
his clean clothes, dresser and carpet, and the child re- 
ceives a severe flogging. Had his experiment succeed- 
ed, the whole house, perhaps, would have been called 
together, and with acclamations of applause, would lit- 
tle Henry’s smartness have been extolled. But, as it 
happened, the child’s punishment was graduated by the 
trouble he unintentionally occasioned, and not by the 
nature and extent of the crime. Little Henry was to 
blame, and deserved censure, but no more in this in- 
stance than if he had displaced an article that could 
not have been injured, and in the doing of which no 
harm had followed. 

Indeed, if this child had never been told not to touch 
this utensil, it is easy to suppose, under such circum- 
stances, he might have been more benefited if his 
mother had patiently borne the trial, and appealed to 
his sympathy for her, than by fretting or fault finding, 
or by inflicting corporeal punishment. If a child med- 
dies with things that he has been warned not to touch 
or handle, and he disobeys, then he deserves to be pun- 
ished severely, whether any disastrous consequences 
follow his disobedience or not. This one truth ought 
to be engraven upon the heart and mind of every pa- 
rent, that no conduct of children, old or young, requires 
so heavy a hand in the way of correction as disobedi- 
ence to a parent’s command. 

We believe that many a mother who flatters herself 


that she does most religiously desire to secure the obe-| 
dience of her children, and to teach them “the right! 


way,” deceives herself by overlooking the divine direc- 
tion to “give them line upon line, line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept, precept upon precept, here a little 
and there a little,” injudiciously substituting a plan of 
her own for that of divine appointment. But how de- 
lusive this hope, the result of indolence, imbecility and 
unbelief, that a mother may safely remit the ten thous- 
and lessons, the care, the watchfulness, the anxiety 
which the training of immortal beings must ever in- 
volve, improving every passing event and turning it to 
good account, in the belief that by patiently waiting 
till her children are old enough to comprehend the 
reason of things, all their faults may be corrected by a 
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few set lessons. O, the fatal delusion of parents who 
plead that they have not time to teach their children 
those things which God has commanded to teach dili- 
gently, and in the very way infinite wisdom directs! 
Not time to teach their children to read the Bible, and to 
explain its heavenly precepts, such as “he that will not 
work neither let him eat,” or “the eye that mocketh at 
his father, and refuseth to obey his mother, the ravens 
of the valley shall pick it, and young eagles shall eat it.” 
Not time to teach their little daughters to read, and 
knit, and sew—to assist their mother in her domestic 
toils—to nurse the younger children—to tend upon the 
table—to keep the house in order, &c., &c. Not time 
to teach their sons to wait upon their mother and sis- 
ters—to collect the scattered wood and chips, and build 
their mother’s fire—to clean the yard—feed the chick- 
ens—look after the younger children, &c., &c., when 
probably, if the true reason were assigned for such neg- 
lects it would be found to have originated in an indif- 
ferent, indolent and incredulous belief as to the good 
effects of such training, and an unwillingness to perse- 
vere and wait till success should reward their efforts. 

Let us consider the probable results of such daily 
and habitual efforts to keep children busily employed, 
and to make them obedient. They will be made to ac- 
quire habits of industry—to avoid the company of the 
idle, the vicious and the profane—to acquire a taste for 
rural pleasures—to love their home—to respect their pa- 
rents. They learn to sympathize with their mother in 
all her labors, perplexities and necessities, and they are 
more ready to help her to bear her burdens, and more 
careful not to add ‘to her trials, 

We repeat it, that probably no one thing ruins so 
many families as the incessant blame which is heaped 
upon children for mere trifles—the very way to defeat 
all good government. 
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THE FAREWELL. 


“There the wicked cease from troubling; and there the 
weary are at rest.” 


Yr flatt’ring scenes of earth, adieu! 
Thou tempting world, farewell! 

I go my Savior’s face to view, 
And in his kingdom dwell. 


O life! what are thy shadows now— 
Those burnish’d sparkling toys? 

They charm no more; how dim they grow, 
Before celestial joys! 


Ye cares that tore my anxious breast, 
And chaf’d my spirit here, 

No more shall you disturb my rest, 
In heaven’s untroubl’d sphere. 


O that I e’er should heave a sigh! 
At ills that pass away 
Quick as the shadowy sunbeams fly, 
That gild a winter’s day. J. W. 
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THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


BY G. RUTLEDGE. 


Tue design of this essay is to illustrate the wisdom 
and goodness of God, by presenting a few facts brought 
to light by chemical experiments. . 

The first fact that I would present, as an illustra- 
tion of the wisdom of God, is, that the globe which 
we inhabit, with all its appendages, is formed of a few 
elementary substances. When we consider the num- 
berless objects contained in the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms, who would suppose that all these 
are formed by the Infinite Architect from less than 
fifty elementary substances? Yet such is the fact, as 
demonstrated by chemical analysis. All the minerals 
scattered over the surface of our globe, or deeply im- 
bedded in the various strata of which it is composed; 
all the vegetables, from the beautiful flowers that deck 
the lowly vale, to the sturdy oak that crowns the sum- 
mit of the lofty mountain; all the animals that traverse 
the ocean, air, or land, are formed by a few elementary 
substances, variously comlined with each other. How 
incomprehensible that wisdom, which from so few sub- 
stances has formed such an endless diversity of objects, 
differing so widely as to their animal, mechanical, chem- 
ical, and medicinal properties. 

The second fact that I would present as an illustra- 
tion of the wisdom and goodness of God, is, that he, 
by variously combining the seven primary colors which 
compose the solar spectrum, has formed that infinite 
variety of tint and hue, which adorn and beautify crea- 
tion. All those gorgeous colors which adorn the clouds 
that hang along the horizon at morn and even; all the 
variegated colors of the landscape, as it spreads out in 
grandeur and beauty, are formed by the innumerable 
combinations of those prismatic colors seen in the bow 
of promise. 

The third fact that I would present as an illustra- 
tion of the Divine perfections, is, the laws of definite 
and multiple proportions which govern all energetic 
chemical combinations. By the law of definite pro- 
portions in chemistry is meant, that the ingredients, or 
elements of chemical compounds, unite with each other 
in certain proportions only; and that these proportions 
in the same compound are, under all circumstances, in- 
variably the same. This law of definite proportions 
extends to gaseous, as well as other substances; for it 
is found by experiment, that whenever different gases 
combine chemically, they unite in certain definite 
proportions, beth as to volume and weight. By the 
law of multiple proportions is meant, that when 
two elementary substances combine together in more 
proportions than one, the second, third, or fourth pro- 
portions are always multiples of the first. Thus oxy- 
gen and hydrogen gases combine together in the pro- 
portions of one of hydrogen to eight of oxygen, by 
weight; or one of oxygen and two of hydrogen, by 
volume, in forming that well known substance, water. 
These gases combine in another proportion, viz., one 
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of hydrogen with sixteen of oxygen, by weight; thus 
illustrating the doctrine of definite and multiple pro- 
portions. 

Among the great and brilliant achievements in mod- 
ern chemistry, the discovery of these laws is one of the 
most important and wonderful. These facts, which 
cannot be denied, are sufficient of themselves to con- 
vince any reflecting and unprejudiced mind, that order 
and system pervade the universe; and that the most 
minute atoms of matter, as well as those stupendous 
orbs that roll through illimitable space, are under the 
control of the invariable laws of the Creator. 

The fourth fact that I would present, I conceive 
to be one that in a very high degree manifests the wis- 
dom and beneficence of God. It is, that all liquids, 
except water, contract in volume as they cool down to 
the point of congelation. But the point of the greatest 
density in water is about 40°, its freezing point being 
32°: as its temperature deviates from this point either 
upward or downward, its density diminishes, or its vol- 
ume increases. If not—if water, like all other liquids, 
continued to contract in volume as it cooled down to 
the point of congelation, all the water in our great na- 
tural basins or lakes would become a solid mass of ice; 
and thus every living thing they contain wou! perish, 
for the water on the surface, as it cooled, would become 
specifically heavier, and sink, until the whole should 
arrive at 32°, when the whole mass would congeal at 
once: and even in the temperate zones, this mass of 
ice would never again become liquid, and navigation 
would be obstructed. But by a deviation from the 
common law of nature, this disastrous effect is averted ; 
for water in cooling, after it arrives at 40°, instead of 
increasing in density and sinking to the bottom, be- 
comes specifically lighter, and consequently cannot sink. 
The surface, however, continues to decrease in temper- 
ature until it arrives at 32°, when it congeals, and thus 
preserves the water beneath from the influence of fur- 
ther cold. Surely this deviation from a common law 
of nature is not an effect of blind chance, but of infinite 
wisdom and goodness, employed for the comfort and 
happiness of man. 

The next fact that I would present for my present 
purpose, is, that in the conversion of a solid into a 
fluid, a large quantity of heat becomes latent; that is, 
it is not indicated by the thermometer. This arrange- 
ment of Providence is of vast importance to the world, 
and especially to the inhabitants of high northern Jati- 
tudes, where the ground is covered with vast quantities 
of snow and ice through a great part, or the whole of 
the year. For were it not for the fact adduced above, 
and did the snow and ice follow the same laws in re- 
spect to temperature, that we observe in some other 
bodies, almost as soon as the atmosphere became above 
32°, the whole mass would be turned into water, and 
the whole country would be inundated and destroyed 
by floods. But in consequence of such a vast quantity 
of caloric becoming latent by the liquefaction of snow 
and ice, the melting is gradual, and no such disastrous 
consequences take place. I conceive this to be a striking 
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ADDRESS TO THE MOON, 


evidence of the wisdom and goodness of God to men; 

) though such is the ignorance of mankind in reference 
li to the marvelous works of God, that this, as well as 
numberless other manifestations of his wisdom and 
granny a8 ianaticed. ‘nod . || moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained; what is man, 
The last fact that I will present to illustrate the Di- that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, that thou 
! - vine perfections, is, that the atmosphere around us is | yisitest him ?” 


BY E. H. HATCHER. 


* When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers; the 
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composed of about 80 parts nitrogen, and 20 parts oxy- 
gen, to each 100 parts by volume. This proportion of 
these gases is found to be the best for sustaining in a 
healthy state all animated beings. If there was a 
greater proportion of oxygen, there would be a feverish 
excitement; if there was less, languor and debility 
would be the immediate consequence. 

I present these few facts as specimens of the wisdom 
and goodness of God, as manifested in the works of his 
hand. They might be multiplied almost to infinity ; 
for the “whole earth is full of his glory.” In conclu- 
sion I would remark, that there are numberless other 
facts that might be adduced to illustrate and confirm 
the doctrine of the Bible, that the Creator of the world 
is a being of infinite wisdom, goodness, and power; 
nor need we fear that the discoveries of science will 
conflict with, or contradict the truths contained in the 
Bible. Infidels have frequently attempted to array the 
discoveries (or supposed discoveries) of science against 
revealed truth ; but whenever, in arguing from scientific 
premises they have come to conclusions heterodox in 
theology, and contradictory to the Bible, it has been 
subsequently ascertained, either that their premises were 
false, or their deductions illogical. Every true scien- 
tific discovery, far from contradicting the truths of 
Revelation, has a tendency, either directly or indirectly, 
to confirm and illustrate those truths. And it is no 
small tribute to the Bible, that men of the most gigan- 
tic minds, and of the most profound and extensive 
scientific knowledge, have been diligent students of the 
Holy Scriptures, and believers in the truths of the 
Bible. We ought to search the Scriptures, and also to 
investigate the volume of nature; for on every page of 
both there are lessons of Divine wisdom. The Psalm- 
ist has said, “ All thy works praise thee.” It is liter- 
ally true. From the ultimate (and as some suppose, 
indivisible) particles of matter, which combine together 
by weight and number in forming chemical compounds, 
to the most stupendous globe in the solar system, or 
the farthest fixed star, ail show forth the wisdom, 
power, and love of Jehovah. 


HAUGHTINESS. 


Some persons, who know that they are great, are so 
very haughty withal, and insufferable, that their ac- 
quaintance discover their greatness, only by the tax 
of humility, which they are obliged to pay, as the price 
of their friendship. Such characters are as tiresome 
and disgusting in the journey of life, as rugged roads 
are to the weary traveler, which he discovers to be 
turnpikes only by the toll. 
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Pate, pensive mistress of the fabled bow! : 
Whose orb of silver, placid and serene, ) 
Gleams from yon astral arch where softly glow 
Resplendent beauties through the darkness seen! 
How many tales of wretchedness and grief 
Are told to thee, queen of the silver shaft, 
By the frail sons of dust who seek relief 
In vain on earth, and sigh for wings to waft 
Themselves beyond their woes, to dwell above 
In thy pure orb of beauty, light, and love! 


My spirit, bruised with sorrow, fondly dreams 
That in thy beauteous sphere are hills and meads, 
Ambrosial evergreens and singing streams, 
Where happy genii swell their tuneful reeds, 
And wreath their brows with amaranthine flowers 
Beneath the shadows of thy moss-grown rocks; 
Where melody rings from thy rosy bowers, 
And playful zephyrs fan their silken locks; 
That there, like a lone pilgrim when is passed 
His journey, I may rest myself at last! 


And is itso? Or are there worlds that lie, 
Like realms of beauty, in the depths of space 
Beyond thine orb, unseen by mortal eye, 
That form the sainted spirit’s resting place? 
Are there not isles of never-fading light 
Far out in yonder blue, etherial main, 
To which the soul, when freed, may wing its flight, 
To dwell aloof from sorrow, grief and pain, 
Where roses bloom, and crystal fountains spring ; 
Where seraphs burn, and angels sweetly sing? 


But ah! ’tis vain to ask! No mortal eye 
May scan the mystic realm beyond the grave! g 
The tide of time will drift me, by and by, 3 
To some bright shore from whence its stormy wave 
Will backward roll, and leave me there to rest 
In the calm sunshine of eternal day; 
Where never more within my peaceful breast 
One pang shall thrill to banish joy away! 
And O! I ask that there mine arms may clasp 
My long lost kindred in their fondest grasp! 


But I will patient be! Time rolls apace! 

Life, with its train of ills, will soon be o’er! 
Then shall I hail each well-remembered face 

Where waves the cypress shade of grief no more! 
Thy pensive orb shall look upon my tomb, 

Like some lone mourner, cheerless and forlorn, 
And thy soft rays come through the nightly gloom = 

To weep around my grave, when I am gone ‘ 
To mingle with the happy dead, and be 
From all the ills of earth for ever free ! 
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LIFE AND DEATH OF MRS. MORRIS.* 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue victories of faith in the experience of suffering 
and conquering saints should be recorded for the en- 
couragement of God’s children. Few examples could 
be adduced to our readers, in which the succors of 
grace have been more encouragingly exhibited than in 
the cheerful patience of Mrs. Morris, under her almost 
unprecedented and long protracted sufferings. We 
therefore present a brief notice of some passages in her 
life, with a more particular account of her last sickness, 
and death. 

Mrs. Anrcait, late consort of Bishop Morris, was 
the daughter of Mr. Nathaniel Scales, and a native 
of Patrick county, Virginia. She was born, January 
18, 1793. Her childhood was mostly spent at Sandy 
Ridge, in Stokes county, North Carolina; and her 
youth at Sugar Grove, on the bank of the Ohio, in 
the northwest part of Virginia. Her early associates 
were not religious. They placed a higher estimate 
on the world and its gayeties than on a life of piety. 
She was a stranger to renewing grace, until she reach- 
ed the twentieth year of her age. In the early part 
of the year 1812, her attention was drawn to the sub- 
ject of religion, and she became sensible of her lost 
state as a sinner. She joined the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and obtained an evidence of pardoning 
mercy and renewing grace. 

At that time only one other member of her father’s 
numerous family was inclined to a life of devotion; 
and some of them were dissatisfied at her communing 
with the Methodists; but she lived to see them all re- 
ligious, and all, except one, who are now living, are 
members of the same Church. 

Let this fact in the life of the deceased encourage 
others similarly situated to be faithful to the grace of 
God. In how many instances do aged parents and a 
large circle of relatives owe their first convictions and 
their salvation to the instrumentality of a young cross- 
bearing disciple of the family! It often happens that 
a child, brought into the kingdom of Christ, by dis- 
playing in life great meekness, and patience, and perse- 
verance, under severe opposition from friends, is hon- 
ored of the Lord to bear the blessings of salvation to a 
whole family. Mrs. Rogers did not suffer in vain. 
She not only saved her own soul, but brought the bles- 
sings of the Gospel to her relatives, one of whom be- 
came a successful minister of Christ. 

Mrs. Morris was married to Mr. (now Bishop) 
Morris, January 23, 1814. Almost immediately upon 
this union, a new and unexpected trial came upon her, 





* We displace from this number of the Repository several 
pages of matter already set up, and which will appear hereaf- 
ter, to make room for this interesting sketch. This accounts 
for the apparent mistake in the table of contents. The factsin 
the life of sister Morris have been obtained from an undoubted 
source, and may be implicitly relied on. God grant that they 
may deeply and permanently affect the heart of the reader! 


The effect it produced in the first instance was well 
calculated to show her what was wanting in her heart, 
and how needful it was that the work of grace should 
be carried on to perfection. “During the latter part of 
the first year of her married life, her husband began to 
feel that it was his duty to devote himself to the min- 
istry in the itinerant ranks. To this she Was scarcely 
prepared to submit without a struggle. In a gentle 
manner she demurred. She was not opposed to his 
preaching; but western itinerancy in those days pre- 
sented so many difficulties, and threatened so much 
deprivation to the family of the preacher, and especial- 
ly to one brought up as she had been, that the prospect 
was not only disheartening, but to a sensitive female 
overwhelming. In these circumstances her husband 
did not act regardless of her feelings. He deemed it 
his duty to rest in Providence, and expect the Father 
of mercies gently, and in his own good time, to clear 
his way, and open to him a field of labor. Better thus, 
than to have done violence to the feelings of one who 
was herself seriously solicitous about duty, and who 
looked daily to the Father of lights to guide her and 
her husband in ways of righteousness, A prayerless 
companion’s influence must often be heedfully guarded 
against, and not be allowed to check or divert us in our 
career of duty. But the devout, who wait on God for 
instruction, are likely to be led in the right way. 

In the fall of 1815, while suffering under a severe 
attack of bilious intermittent fever, Mrs. Morris herself, 
as might have been expected, if his call was from God, 
became most deeply exercised on the subject of her 
husband’s ministry. An impression was one day made 
upon her mind as distinctly as if the Holy Spirit had_ 
said in audible tones, /et him go. But she still hesita- 
ted. The difficulties appalled her; and she had not 
yet a sufficient degree of simple trust in the promises 
of God to yield. She was almost immediately upon 
her refusal seized with violent bodily pain, as if rolling 
on a bed of thorns, while the distress of her mind was, 
as she said, comparable only to the torment of a lost 
soul. After enduring this agony for two or three 
hours, the same impression was repeated on her mind 
as if she had heard a voice from heaven, saying, let him 
go. She responded, “Yes, Lord, with all my heart;” 
and in a moment she was relieved of all distress of soul 
and body. Her countenance indicated the deliverance 
even before she could announce it in words. After 
praising the Lord for delivering grace, she told her 
husband that he had her full consent to travel and 
preach, whatever might be the consequences, and that 
if he ever located, no one should say it was at her re- 
quest. This resolution was adhered to through life. 
When her husband, discouraged by slender support 
for his family, or want of success in his Master’s busi- 
neo would talk of locating, she always dissuaded him 
from it, lest some worse thing should come upon them 
for deserting a work to which they had been so signal- 
ly called. 





There is harmony in al! the acts of God—not only 
| in what are termed the works of nature, but also in 
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the operations of grace. In both, harmony may be in- 
terrupted by the agency of minds opposed to God, but 
where there is no opposition there is always exact order. 
When Saul of Tarsus, and Cornelius the centurion, 
needed instruction, teachers were provided and thrown 
in their way by divine Providence. When the heart 
of the Eunuch was disposed to listen to the word of 
God, an interpreter of that word was near at hand, and 
a minister of Christian ordinances was ready to induct 
him into the Church. In the above facts we have a 
striking illustration of the order of God’s gracious 
dealings with his servants. He moved a young man, 
in the prime of life, to go forth and proclaim his 
word. He removed what seemed to be a serious ob- 
stacle, by the powerful impressions of his Holy Spirit 
on the heart of a companion whose reluctance was by 
this means wholly conquered. That companion was, 
in after years, so fully convinced of her husband’s duty 
and of the fearful consequences of neglecting it, that, 
under peculiar discouragements, she could listen to no 
proposal which savored in the least degree of a draw- 
ing back from toil and suffering, but urged him to per- 
severance in his glorious calling. Happy for those who 
follow her example. They may expect a peaceful and 
triumphant death. Mrs. Morris did not in the end re- 
gret the sacrifices she had made for Jesus and his bles- 
sed cause. She had forsaken many things for the king- 
dom of God’s sake; but she had, and now has, a great 
reward. 

For more than thirty years she was an orderly living 
member of the Church, and for more than twenty-six 
years suffered the privations incident to the itinerant 

.work, patiently sharing its toils and anxieties, as they 
fall upon the family of the traveling preacher. While 
health permitted, she was exceedingly active and use- 
ful in the work of the Lord, as a leader of female pray- 
er meetings, visiting the sick, and exhorting all with 
whom she had influence to flee from the wrath to 
come—by which means a number of souls were 
brought to the knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
When she had strength to speak in the love feasts, the 
effect was often felt throughout the house in an unu- 
sual manner; but for many years, in the latter part of 
her life, she was unable, through bodily weakness, to 
take a part in those religious exercises which required 
much exertion. 

Those who did not experience them, can scarcely con- 
ceive the difficulties, privations, and hardships endured 
by the families of preachers who came into the work 
twenty-six years ago. Of these Mrs. Morris suffered a 
full proportion, but without murmuring. The brethren 
and sisters acquainted with her in the various circuits 
and stations to which she accompanied her husband, 
through Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, can bear wit- 
ness with what meekness, patience, and cheerful resig- 
nation, in despite of her delicate health, she toiled and 
suffered among strange brethren for the sake of Christ. 
Nor was this owing to any extraordinary constitutional 
fortitude, but to the abounding grace of God, which 
exceedingly fortified her spirit, and enabled her, like 
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the apostle of old, to do all things through Christ, who 
strengthened her. 

Mrs. Morris was a great sufferer from sickness. Few 
persons ever lived through greater afflictions than she 
did during the last twenty-five years of her life. Among 
the instances of her extreme suffering, the severest pre- 
vious to her last sickness was in 1839, from spinal and 
neuralgic affection, whereby she was confined to her 
bed nearly six months, most of the time in extreme 
agony. This brought her apparently to the gate of 
death. But the grace of God was so manifested to 
her in that affliction, that the more she suffered, the 
more she rejoiced, and the nearer death seemed to ap- 
proach, the more she triumphed through faith in Christ 
Jesus, 

Her case affords another proof that high attainments 
in grace are attended with an affecting sense of unwor- 
thiness in those who possess it; for amidst her bright- 
est prospects of future glory, she said she was but a 
mass of corruption, but that Christ was altogether 
lovely, just such a Savior as she needed; and that he 
was all her hope, all her trust, and all her plea. A 
friend visiting her on one occasion, she said, “I have 
this day given myself anew wholly to the Lord, to 
do with me as he sees good. Surely he will make me 
meet for heaven.” While she thus spake, her counte- 
nance beamed with heavenly lustre, indicative of a joy 
which words could not have expressed. Frequently 
after a struggle in prayer, she was filled with rapture, 
smiled at pain, and discoursed of heaven. 

Having on one occasion received the Lord’s supper 
with a few friends in her chamber, she considered her 
work done, and the same day sent this message to her 
son, then in Texas: “Give my love to my son. Tell 
him I shall never see him with these bodily eyes, but 
may soon be commissioned as a ministering spirit to 
administer consolation to him in astrange land.” Con- 
trary to the expectation of herself, her physician, and 
friends, she was partially restored, and was able to go 
about for two years. 

Last November she took a severe cold, which fell on 
her lungs, followed with much pain, great soreness in 
the chest, a stubborn cough, chills, fevers, night sweats, 
and loss of flesh and strength, so that by mid-winter she 
was confined to the bed. Bishop Morris was then in 
Texas, where he failed to receive letters from home, 
and knew nothing of her condition until he arrived at 
Galveston, on his return trip, in February. He then 
got merely a verbal report of her illness; but on land- 
ing at New Orleans he received letters of various dates 
up to February 15th, which created serious fears that 
he would see her no more on earth. After a painful 
suspense during a trip of seven days, on the Ist of 
March he reached home with his son, and found her 
still alive, and apparently better than she had been. 
We need not add, that the meeting was truly affecting 
to all parties. When she embraced her husband, who 
had been absent nearly seven months, and her only son, 
whom she had not seen for three years, and whom she 
never expected to see again, she exclaimed, with a trem- 
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ulous voice, “ Now, Lord, I am ready to depart when 
it is thy will.” 

During her winter’s illness and confinement, it was 
frequently our privilege to see her in her different frames 
of mind; and although she was not always on the 
mount, she never lost her trust in the Savior. Her) 
greatest, and indeed almost her only outward trial, was | 
the absence of her husband and son. She could not, 
mention them without a degree of sensibility which 
convulsed her feeble frame. It seemed almost desirable | 
to avoid, had it been possible, any allusion to their ab-| 
sence; but it could not well be: at least in prayer, by 
her bed-side, the heart and lips could not avoid fervently 
imploring that a gracious Providence would grant her 
an interview with these objects of her tender affection. | 
On one such occasion, when the petition in this behalf 
seemed to be unusually fervent and confiding, and 
seemed almost accompanied with an assurance that the 
thing asked should be granted, the expression of her 
features became animated and joyful beyond descrip- 
tion. Every lineament of her face scemed to express 
a holy confidence that she should live to enjoy an answer 
to prayer. As nearly as can be recollected she said, 
“T think—the Lord—will hear ;” pausing with great 
solemnity as she uttered each phrase. Nor was she 
disappointed in that confidence. 

Much of the time during her last sickness her faith 
was in lively exercise, producing the precious fruits of 
patience, meekness, resignation, gratitude and love; all 
of which from time to time were abundantly manifested 
in her words and actions, to such an extent as could 
not be expected in any individual without a genuine 
work of grace upon the heart. Among the numerous 
friends that called to see her during an illness of six 
months’ continuance, very few ever left her room with- 
out receiving from her a word of exhortation, admoni- 
tion, or encouragement; and doubtless the good seed 
thus sown will spring up in many hearts, Indeed, 
many can testify, that the impressions made upon their | 
minds, while listening to her words, and witnessing the | 
grace of God which was so strikingly manifested in her 
sufferings, remain with them greatly to the profit of 
their souls. She was much engaged in prayer day and 
night, and such was her confidence in the Lord, that. 
she often received great blessings in direct answer | 
thereto. Yet she was not satisfied with past blessings 
or present attainments, but urged her plea continually, 
in the name of Jesus, for “all the fullness of God.” 

To record a tenth part of what she said during her 
sickness in regard to her views and exercises on the 
subject of religion, would extend this notice beyond 
our limits. She never lost sight of her own weakness 
and unworthiness. She never ceased, on the other | 
hand, to trust in the atonement of Christ alone for 
present mercy and everlasting life. Consequently she 
took very little account of herself, or her performances | 
in past life; but often reproached herself for having | 
been very unfaithful in God’s service. When her, 
friends called to see her, she seldom made many re-| 
marks about her afflictions either past or present, but 





} 


‘in all things, great and small. 


| he saw her last. 
| observed, “It caused joy to spring up in my heart.” 





her theme was generally the goodness of God to her, 
and to all who trusted in him. It is true, as was na- 
tural, that when her sufferings became extremely severe 
and protracted, she desired to be released from them, 
but was willing to endure all that her heavenly Father 
might inflict upon her. On one such occasion, after a 
severe paroxysm of coughing, she said, “O that this 
might be the night of my deliverance, that I might fly 
from earth and sin and sorrow, and be at rest for ever.” 
Then checking herself she added, “But I wait the 
Lord’s pleasure.” On Saturday, the 9th of April, in 


| the evening, she said, “Such a sweet peace came into 


my mind this afternoon, that I trust never to doubt 
again but that the Lord will sustain me to the end.” 
Mrs. Morris was not unmindful of her family and 
friends. She was tenderly solicitous for their welfare 
Her heart seemed to be 
a fountain of sympathy, constantly pouring forth 
expressions of concern and kindness for all around her. 
In the midst of her sufferings she was particularly 
considerate of the convenience and comfort of those 
who ministered to her wants. She manifested anxiety 


|for all whose rest or ease was interrupted on her 


account. In various ways she showed her friends 
that she affectionately remembered them in her last 


| moments. 


On the 19th of April, she remarked that she had 
some thing to do, and it must be done soon. After 
some reflection, she proceeded to have divided and 
distributed to the various members of the family, and 
to some other friends, smali presents, as mementos 
of her love. This done, she seemed to give up nearly 


| all care for the world, and devote herself more exclu- 


sively to a preparation for her departure. About this 
time she received several visits from the Rev. James 
Quinn, who was well acquainted with her in Virginia 
when she was but a young disciple. She enjoyed 
these visits much. She told him, “I feel as if I 
was almost home, and I have an unshaken confi- 
dence in the goodness of God.” The same in sub- 
stance she expressed to her own pastor and other 
friends who called on her again and again. On the 
24th, she was very joyful while the family sung, 
“Mine is an unchanging love, 
Higher than the heights above; 
Deeper than the depths beneath, 
Free and faithful, strong as death.” 
Two days later, as the doctor retired from the room, 


| she overheard him say that she had failed much since 


Referring to this soon after, she 


On the 28th, “she said she enjoyed a sweet prospect 
of deliverance from all her sufferings.” This was in 
the morning. In the afternoon her faith triumphed, 
hér countenance was lighted up with joy, and she 
exclaimed, “ My soul is blessed of the Lord—it surely 
is, and if I had a thousand souls, I would trust them 
all in his hands.” 

But she was still on earth, where the Christian has 
fightings without and fears within, and where it 1s 
believed Satan exercises the most malice toward those 
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who are most devoted, and whose influence is most 
injurious to his kingdom. On the 6th of May, the 
accuser of the brethren came with all deceivableness 
of unrighteousness, and in the midst of her painful 
affliction suggested to her that if she was the Lord’s| 
child, he would take her to himself at once, and termi-| 
nate her bodily suffering; and then raised the question | 
whether it was not possible after all that she never 
knew what religion was? The conflict was short. 
She lifted her heart in prayer to God. The answer 
came immediately. ‘The Spirit itself bore witness with 
her spirit that she was a child of God, and the enemy 
was rebuked in such a signal manner that he returned 
no more. 

The next evening, she told the family she had felt | 
very happy that afternoon. But they had already read 
it in her countenance, as she told some of her friends 
who had called in that she was almost home, and 
would soon be released from all her sufferings, and if it! 
was the Lord's will, she would rejoice if that should be! 
the night of her final deliverance. 

On the morning of Sabbath, she said, “I am feeble| 
in body, but rejoice in spirit.” She then knew it to be! 
the general opinion of her friends that she could not! 
live more than a day or two longer, and lest her| 
strength might leave her, she that day had the family | 
called to her one at a time and gave her blessing to! 
each, accompanied by suitable advice and encourage-| 
ment, charging them severally to live for God and 
meet her in heaven. This was probably one of the) 
most moving scenes of the kind ever witnessed. Had! 
an infidel been there with a heart as hard as adamant, | 
that heart it seems would have been broken by the! 


influence of religion as manifested in her under such} 
| 








circumstances. She said, among other things, the 
i} 
it 


Lord had often blessed her in health and in sickness, 
and he then blessed her in prospect of death; that for! 
her, death had no sting; that she had never felt such 
a sense of the goodness of God before; that she had 
often feared the affection she had for her family would 
render it difficult for her at the last to give them up, 
but she thanked God that his grace that day enabled 
her to do it willingly and cheerfully, and leave them in 
his hands, who would provide for them all needful 
blessings. In the evening she continued in the same 
happy frame of mind, and observed, that she never 
before felt so confident of getting to heaven as she had 
that day; and that she had a comfortable hope of meet- 
ing all her family in heaven. “Sweet heaven, m9 





happy home—O how I long to be there! But my 
Father’s will be done.” On the morning of the 10th, 
as the periodical chill came on, she said, “TI think the 
Master is about to come and call for me; but I have| 
spoken to all the family—my work is done, and I feel 
that the Lord is very precious to me this morning.” | 
On the 12th, at 3 o'clock in the morning, there was 
such a sinking, coldness, and difficulty of breathing, 
that she herself believed death had commenced its 
work ; and when asked how she felt under the impres- 


| 














sion that she was so near her end, the reply was, “I 
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feel delightful, Jesus is my everlasting friend, and 
will bear me safely through the dark valley of death.” 
She then spoke of sin as the cause of suffering and 
death, and immediately added, “ But there is a fountain 
of atoning blood opened by the Savior for sin, and I 
feel that my heart is.cleansed from it in that fountain.” 
She referred to the grave consecrated by the body 
of Jesus, which could not be holden by it, and said, 
“My flesh will rest in hope. For me I feel that death 
has no sting, and the grave will have no victory.” 

On the afternoon of this day, Mr. Swormstedt called 
to see her. He found her failing rapidly. She re- 
marked to him, “My work is done—I have given my 
family into the hands of God.” On leaving her, he 
said, “It is probable I shall not see you again in this 
world.” She then said, “Before you go I have one 
request to make of you, and it is my last. I want you 
to attend my funeral; adding, I have spoken to Mr. 
Morris on the subject.” She then proceeded to re- 
mark, “T'ell sinners there is a reality in religion—but 
you tell them that all the time.” He replied, “I will 
tell them again as coming from your dying lips.” She 
then added, “Tell them, and tell all my friends, that I 
am gone to heaven.” 

In this state of mind she generally continued during 
the last week of her life. On one occasion, while 
silently meditating, raptures of love were enkindled in 
her heart, and glowed in her countenance; and she 
broke forth in acclamations of joy, saying, “Good 
news from Zion. Halleluiah! halleluiah!” &c. 

On Saturday morning, May 14th, in the midst 
of great agony, she prayed for patience to suffer all the 
will of God. After severe coughing and strangling, 
she said, “It will soon be over; blessed be God for it; 
and I pray that the chariot of salvation may not be 
delayed.” In the afternoon of that day her physician, 
Dr. Judkin, to whom she was much attached, called to 
see her for the last time. She asked him if he did not 
think the struggle would soon be over? He answered 
affirmatively. She replied with a smile, “That is good 
news.” When about to depart, he took her by the 
hand to bid her farewell. She said, “O doctor, we 
shall meet in heaven—the Lord bless you and all 
yours.” He was deeply affected, and silently with- 
drew. ‘The next morning, it being the Sabbath, she 
was heard to say, “O Lord, thou art so good; I wish 
to have no will of my own, but to sink entirely into 
thine.” In the after part of that day she said, “ Pre- 
cious Savior! blessed Redeemer! O the rich fountain 
of redeeming love in which I shall soon bathe my 
weary soul for ever.” 

Sabbath night her mind became wandering, in 
which state, for the most part, she continued till 
Tuesday morning, May 17th, at 11 o’clock, when she 
expired. She retained the knowledge of her friends to 
the last, and sometimes spake rationally. During a 
lucid interval, she said to her class-leader, “Tell my 
class-mates I die with bright prospects of heaven, and 
with the hope of meeting them there.” She continued 
to speak till within a very few minutes of her death. 
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Her last words, which she distinctly articulated, were, 
“ Jesus is precious.” 

Thus died this godly woman, leaving a husband, son 
and daughter, and many relatives and friends, to lament 
a loss which falls heavily on the family and the Church. 
Her funeral was on Thursday, May 19th, at 10 o’clock. 
Her remains were conveyed to the Fourth-street 
church, and a sermon, well suited to the occasion, was 
preached by Rev. Leroy Swormstedt, from the 5th 
verse of the 31st Psalm. 

In conclusion, let us glance at those traits of her 
character which are worthy of special notice. Asa 
wife and a mother, she was faithfully devoted to the in- 
terests of her family. She sought the temporal com- 
fort of its members. To feel the full force of this 
remark, one must have been an observer of the exact 
order of her household. There was a remarkable pro- 
priety manifest in every thing which fell under her 
cognizance, A stranger of good taste, acquainted with 
the station which she filled, would at a glance, on en- 
tering her dwelling, say, “Allis right.” This may 
seem to some like merely serving tables; but it is one 





important office of every matron, and without due atten- 
tion to it, she is derelict in domestic duty. For public 
reasons as well as for private comfort, a minister's dwel- 
ling should be well kept, and arranged with sober taste. 
And the necessity will always be sufficiently pressing 
that strict economy be practiced in expenditures. 

She The apostle’s 
phrase, “gadders abroad,” could not be applied to her. 
No place, except the sanctuary, was so inviting to her 
as home. ‘This is a virtue. Sometimes the itinerant 
life has broken up a love of retirement. Not so with 
her. The house of no friend, however valued, was so} 
pleasant as her own habitation, There, with her closet, | 
her Bible, and her children, she was happy. 

She was consistent. Her manners, her conversation, 
her apparel, her conduct in every relation, and her 
treatment of all ranks and persons, bore the same stamp 
of humility, meekness, and benevolence. Probably no 
person ever succeeded better than she did in suiting her 
dress to her professions, and to the station she filled in 
the Church. There was a peculiar plainness and 
comeliness in her apparel, and happy were it for the 
Church if in this—what some will deem a small par- 
ticular—all “women professing godliness” could imi- 
tate her. 

As already affirmed, she had the most humble views 
of herself. This was indicated not by her expressions 
merely, but by all her actions. Yet blended with the 
meekness of her carriage was a natural dignity, which 
secured respect, while at the same time it attracted 
rather than repelled the worthy. She reminded one 
of the beloved disciple, and a student of the Bible could 
scarcely be in her company an hour without instituting 
a comparison between her and him who said, “ Behold 
what manner of love the Father hath bestowed on us.” 

Her patience has come under the notice of the reader, 
but may be again adverted to. It was truly wonderful. 


was domestic in her habits, 











To judge of it aright, it must be recollected how long 





and how severely she suffered, and in what circum- 
stances—her husband far away, her son in a foreign 
land, and she almost in despair of beholding either 
again on earth: withal possessed of the liveliest sensi- 
bility, and her affections gathering around these absent 
objects with a solicitude and an affection indescribable, 
while her bodily sufferings were excruciating. Yet was 
she patient. She behaved and quieted herself as a 
weaned child. There were sometimes outbursts of 
grief, but her soul soon returned to its rest in God. 
On one occasion, when a friend suggested the proba- 
bility of her decease without seeing her husband and 
son, she was so overwhelmed with sorrow that she cov- 
ered her face with the drapery of the bed, and gave free 
vent to her feelings. But after a struggle she became 
composed, and looking up, said, in a subdued tone, 
“ Well, if Mr. Morris can do more labor for the Church 
by my deprivation, I shall try to be resigned.” And 
she was resigned to his long absence; pleading only 
that she might behold both her husband and her son 
once more on earth. 

She was an intelligent Christian. She studied the 
holy Scriptures. She not only gave her Bible the pre- 
ference to all other books, but made it a matter of con- 
science to read it every day in the year, times of sick- 
ness excepted. And if any thing unusual occurred to 
prevent reading the ordinary lessons of the day, she 
made it up at night, frequently by curtailing the period 
of sleep. This duty she performed with uncommon 
delight and profit. There are very few private Chris- 
tians so familiar with the Bible as she was, being able 
to turn at once, without a Concordance, to almost any 
prominent text in the Old or New Testament, and to 
quote hundreds of passages from memory. Her recol- 
lection of even the historical parts was clear and exten- 
sive. When unable to read on account of ill health, 
she had the promises of God’s word in her memory. 

She was a sanctified Christian. More than 17 years 
ago she did, while agonizing for the blessing in her 
own chamber, experience that the blood of Christ 
cleanseth from all sin. For months after not a cloud 
arose to darken her sky. And though she did not 
always enjoy a clear evidence of full salvation subse- 
quently, yet she often felt that “perfect love casteth out 
all fear that hath torment.” It is true, such were the 
views she entertained of her own unworthiness, and 
such her fear of not living up to her profession, that 
she never made any public declaration of the grace of 
sanctification. ‘This was an error, and was probably 
one reason why she did not enjoy it more fully. But 
in death her testimony was explicit, and she sent an 
affectionate message by her leader, urging her class- 
mates to seek this full salvation. 

* Finally, she was useful to others. Of this there are 
living witnesses, who trace their conversion to her pious 
conversation. Such will be stars in her crown. 

And now, reader, the grace which made her holy, 
can train you for the same useful career on earth—the 
same happy death—the same glorious heaven. May 
you follow her as she followed Christ! 
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NOTICES. 


Sermon on THE MitiEnivm, with an Appendix. By J.S. 
Tomlinson, D. D., President of Augusta College. Cincin- 
nati: Wright & Swormstedt.—This neat little volume, (much 
in the form of Harris’ “ Witnessing Church,” discusses, in a 
brief but lucid manner, the questions, what is the millenium— 
the time of its commencement—and the events by which it will 
be introduced. The first question is merely glanced at. The 
author inclines to the opinion that the millenial period consists 
of a thousand years proper, and not of what is called a thousand 
‘* prophetic years.”” The second question is considered more at 
length. The author contends that the “little horn” of Daniel 
is the “man of sin” spoken of by the apostle Paul; and that 
both refer to the Roman pontiff, or Roman Catholic Church. 
He furthermore shows that the “beast” spoken of by John in 
the 13th chapter of the Apocalypse, is the same asthe “little 
horn ” and the “ man of sin,” all referringto Rome. Heclaims 
that the destruction of this power, and the introduction of the 
millenium, will be contemporaneous events. He shows, that 
in twelve hundred and forty-two years from the establishment 
of this power the millenium will commence. Its establish- 
ment he considers to be at the time of the acquisition of the 
political, not of the ecclesiastical power of Rome, which was 
A. D., 755. This will bring the commencement of the millen- 
ium down to the year 1997, whereas the usual reckoning is from 
the commencement of the Pope’s universal spiritual duminion 
in 606, which brings the millenial jubilee down to the year 
1848. We cannot extend our notice of this admirable discourse ; 
and have already, we trust, given the reader such hints con- 
cerning it as will induce her to consult its pages. May its pub- 
lication rouse the zeal of the Church, and enlighten its mind 
in matters of so sacred and high a moment as are those of which 
it treats. We are pleased to learn, that possibly its author will 
furnish another discourse on a kindred theme. This will be 
desirable. 


An Appress delivered in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Newbury, Vermont, November 17, 1841, before the Ladies’ Lit- 
erary Society of Newbury Seminary, on the Moral Power of 
Female Education. By Rev. C. T.. Hinman, Teacher of 
Mathematics and the Greek Language.—This Address com- 
mences by noticing the exact order which reigns in the physi- 
cal, and the disorder that prevails in the moral world. This 
disorder has ejected man from his proper sphere. Two ques- 
tions are proposed for discussion, viz: ‘‘ What is my sphere of 
action? and how shall I prepare myself for that sphere?” 
From the remarks made on these topics we select the follow- 
ing extract: 

“There is a directing influence within the power of the fe- 
male. This depends mainly on the character of the sex. We 
refer not now to the directing influence, given by a proper 
youthful bias; but rather to that produced by her presence—her 





society in after life. It is not the direction first given to the 
bark, as it is cut loose from its moorings, and committed to the 
winds and waves, that guides it through unknown seas: it must | 
needs have a helmsman, who through the long voyage stands | 
at his post, with his eye on the star and his hand on the wheel. 

“Such is woman, when properly educated. Not merely is 
her influence felt when we start on the voyage of life, but 
through its whole course she is with us, to counsel, to comfort, | 
to aid. Nor is it less true that her skill depends on her knowl- 
edge, than that the pilot’s depends on his. Itis not hers merely 
to give cheerfulness for an hour, to wipe away the falling tear, 
or heal a broken heart: she should be able to point to danger 
in advance, and turn us from its path-way—to descry the joys 
of the future—and, as Fenelon’s rosy-fingered morning opens 
the portals of the east, heralding the king of day, so should she; 
heralding the reign of peace, open the portals of that bright} 
world, where hope dips his golden wings in the laver of the! 
cherubim, and consecrates the hours to happiness and virtue. 
Thus she not only brings contentment, but hasa powerful influ- 
ence in smoothing the asperities of man’s nature; in melting 
down the natural hardness of his heart, and in infusing the ten- 
derness of her own.” 
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Lapy.—This is a very significant word. Those to whom it is 
applied ought in all conscience to be what Mrs. Sigourney (see 
April number) entreats her young readers to become, in acts of 
benevolence. By tracing the history of the word lady, we 
shall find that it originated in the charity of woman's deeds. 
In an old work, the following account is given of this matter. 
We are indebted for it tothe Cabinet Magazine: 

‘As I have studied more what appertains to the ladies than 
the gentlemen, I will satisfy you how it came to pass that wo- 
men of fortune were called /adies, even before their husbands 
had any title to convey that mark of distinction tothem. You 
must know that heretofore it was the fashion for a lady of afflu- 
ence, once a week, or oftener, to distribute a certain quantity 
of bread to her poor neighbors, with her own hands, and she 
was called by them the Leff day, i. e., the bread giver. These 
two words were in time corrupted, and the meaning is now as 
little known as the practice which gave rise to it.” 

The concluding remark may have a general application; but 
we believe there are several Christian ladies in the world, who 
not only weekly, but daily, distribute bread to the poor with 
their own hands, and what is a diviner charity, they point 
their beneficiaries to the “ Lamb of God, who taketh away the 
sin of the world.” 


FemaLe Fine.ity.—The following anecdote, by Mrs. Ellis, 
strikingly illustrates the fidelity of woman: 

“ Sir Robert Barclay, who commanded the British squadron 
in the battle of Lake Erie, was horribly mutilated by the 
wounds he received in that action, having lost his right arm and 
one of his legs. Previously to his leaving England he was en- 
gaged to a young lady to whom he wastenderly attached. Feel- 
ing acutely, on his return, that he was a mere wreck, he sent a 
friend to the lady, informing her of his mutilated condition, 
and generously offering to release her from her engagement. 
‘Tell him,’ replied the noble girl, ‘that I will joyfully marry 
him if he has only enough of body to hold his soul.’ ” 


New Invention.—The following notice from the Richmond 
Enquirer will interest those of our readers who cultivate music. 

“ Of all the eccentric fruits of the inventive age, we had the 
pleasure on Saturday evening of witnessing one of the most 
curious. It is nothing more nor less than a hybrid monster—a 
complete blending of two musical instruments of entirely dif- 
ferent construction and antagonistic principles—in a word, a 
piece of wonderful mechanism, that produces perfect combina. 
tion of the notes of the violin, and piano forte. ‘The inventor, 
Col. A. S. Wood, is a Virginian—a resident of Buchanan, on 
James River. His curiosity was aroused some eight years ago, 
by some newspaper allusion to a similar attempt in Europe; 
and his mechanical genius, unaided by a scientific knowledge 
of music, but kept alive and strengthened by perseverance, has 
achieved a work, that baffled the skill of the first mechanics 
and artists of the Old World. The instrument consists of a 
piano, of the usual construction and played in the usual man- 
ner. A pedal, touched by the foot of the performer, turns a fly- 
wheel, which regulates the moveinents of the machinery. As 
each peculiar key of the piano is touched, a corresponding key 
within the box is acted on—brings down on the proper string 
one of the four bows, (which are constantly moving on grooves,) 


|| at the same time presses on the string a finger corresponding 
|| to the human finger, thus forming a perfect note, in every re- 


spect similar to a note of the piano. We hearda variety of 
music, andantes and allegros, admirably executed by Mrs. Wat- 
son—and we came to the conclusion that it was a remarkable 
compound. Some of the Scotch airs in imitation of the bag- 
pipes in particular, exhibited the power of the instrument.” 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Several articles in prose and verse 
lie over for our next number. Were it not the fact that articles 
unsuitable for the pages of the Repository are poured in upon 
us almost without number, we should take it upon us to name 
them, and point out their defects. As it is, the task were intol- 
erable. Correspondents, therefore, must wait patiently. They 
will in time ascertain the disposition which may have been 
made of their articles. 
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